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Supreme Court to Rule 
On Segregation Clauses 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
New Leader Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE U.S. SUPREME COURT was this week presented with an oppor- 
tunity to destroy the legal basis for racial segregation in this country. 
when Attorney General McGrath and Solicitor General Perlman 
subniitred briefs to the Court asking it to void the Plessy v. Ferguson 


decisicn of 1896. 


A curious feature of the McGrath-Perlman attack—launched with the 


full backing of the Administration—is 
that the top Justice Department team 
is asking the Supreme Court to rule 
against another Government agency, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in a 
case involving segregation in dining 
cars below the Mason and Dixon line. 

The ICC case was initiated by Elmer 
W. Henderson, Director of the Amer- 
ican Council of Human Rights. In May 
1942, while traveling from Washington 
to Birmingham on the Southern Rail- 
way—on business concerning the Presi- 
dent’s wartime Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission—Henderson was un- 
able to get a meal because two dining 
car tables ordinarily reserved for 
Negroes were occupied by whites. Hen- 
derson filed a complaint with the ICC 
and, after some legal complications, ob- 
tained .a ruling requiring the railroad 
to comply with the “separate but equal” 
doctrine of the Plessy. decision by prov- 
iding a partition to divide Negro from 
white tables 

That did not answer the point of 
Henderson’s complaint. He appealed to 
the Federal District Court in Baltimore 
and lost. He appealed thereafter to the 
U. S. Court of Appeals in Richmond, 
Va., and lost again. Now he has ap- 
pealed to the highest court of the land. 








THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT 
adopted on July 28, 1868, declares that 
“No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United 
States, nor shall any State deprive any 
person or life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law, nor deny to anv 
preson within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” This amend- 
ment which sought to fulfill the goals 
enunciated in the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment forbidding slavery, was aimed 
particularly at state and other lower 
governments which might try to abridge 
the newly-won freedom of the Negro. 
In 1875 it was followed up with Con- 
gressional legislation which stated that 
all persons should be “entitled to the 
full and equal enjoyment of the ac- 
commodation, advantages, facilities and 
privileges of inns, public conveyances. . 
theatres and other places of public 
amusement... .” 

But in 1883 the first period of liberal 
civil rights legislation came to a close 
when the Supreme Court ruled most 
of the liberal acts of Congress to be un- 
constitutional. The Court held that the 
Fourteenth Amendment was_ binding 
only on the several state governments, 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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Ouster of Olds From FPC 
Seen as Prelude to Kerr Grab 


By WILLIAM CALDWELL 





polists 


Users 


WASHINGTON. 


MULTI-BILLION-DOLLAR GRAB and one of the most unsavory big 
A business-politician alliances in recent American history are involved 
in Congressional passage last week of the Kerr-Thomas natural gas 
bill. This bill, really an amendment to the Natural Gas Act of 1938, has 
been palmed off as a mere extension of Federal Power Commission policy 
not to regulate sales of gas by non-transporting producers to interstate 


pipelines, and as a means of removing 


“ 


confusion” and “uncertainty” from 


the industry. In reality, it will cause an increase in the price of natural 
gas of from five to ten cents per thousand cubic feet, and will enable big 
companies like Standard Oil and Philips Petroleum—which have been sit- 
ting on vast holdings in anticipation of the Kerr-Thomas bill’s passage 
to make a fantastic killing at the new prices. 


The New Leader warned of this de- 


velopment last October when its Wash- 
ington correspondent, Jonathan Stout, 
revealed that the fight to oust Leland 
Olds as Federal Power Commission 
Chairman was actually the utility lob- 
by’s first move toward the establish- 
ment of an unrestrained monopoly in 
the natural gas field, and the eventual 
wholesale looting of family budgets. 
At that time Stout reported that the 
gas interests were out to get Olds be- 
cause he and Commissioner Claude L. 
Draper had made a report, contained 
in a little-known Government docu- 
ment Docket No. G-580 — which 
stated in part: 

“Assuming that [the Hugoton field 
in Oklahoma and the Panhandle 
field in Texas] will sustain produc- 
tion for 25 years, the group of 25 big 
holders of the acreage could count 
on $60,000,000 a year with a 5-cent 
increase, and $120,000,000 a year with 
a 10-cent increase, and this does not 
include figures for the much larger 
reserves in the Gulf coast area of 
Louisiana and Texas, in which such 
corporations as Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Electric Bond and Share, and 
the Chicago Corporation, have an- 
nexed great blocks of natural gas 
acreage. 

“If we assume that in those fields 
the concentration of acreage in the 
hands of the great national corpora- 
tions is approximately the same as in 
the Panhandle and Hugoton fields, 
the 5-cent increase would mean 
something like $5,000,000,000 or per- 
haps $200,000,000 a year, and the 10- 
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cent ircrease $10,000,000,000 or $400,- 
000,000 a year to these giants... . 
Such may be the price of leaving 
determination of gas field prices to 
the free market.” 


& ” m 


CHIEF Congressional supporters of 
the monopolistic Kerr-Thomas bill in- 
clude: ; 

® Senator Robert S. Kerr of Okla- 
homa, millionaire oil Democrat who 
was elected in 1948 and who is ex- 
pected to reap a considerable financial 
harvest from his own bill. 

® Senator Elmer Thomas of Okla- 
homa, the bill’s co-sponsor. It was 
Thomas who, while junketing abroad 
last year, declared that the European 
DP’s he saw in various camps were 
practically living off the fat of the land 

® Senator Edwin C. Johnson, Demo- 
crat of Colorado. Johnson, as Chair- 
man of the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee, appointed the subcommittee, head- 
ed by himself and peopled only by con- 
servatives, which in 1949 rejected the 
re-nomination of Leland Olds as FPC 
Chairman. 

@® Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas 
Rayburn, apparently to insure his re- 
election this fall, played ball with the 
power interests by taking the floor to 
defend their bill, thus exploiting his 
office for the second time this session 

-the first was when he permitted the 
Dixiecrats to delay debate on FEPC— 
for doubtful ends. 

© Representative Charles A. Halleck, 
Republican of Indiana. Drew Pearson 
in a recent broadcast hinted that Hal- 
leck’s acquisition of two new Cadillacs 
was connected with his vigorous activ- 
ity for the Kerr-Thomas bill. 

So acrimonious was debate in the 
House on the bill, and so rife are sus- 
picions that the utility lobby bought 
its way through to victory, that when 
three Republicans and a Democrat 
switched their votes and insured the 
bill’s passage (the total vote was 176- 
174), one Congressman shouted out 

“How much did you get?” 

The voting in both House and Senate 
it might be noted, crossed party lines, 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 








_ East and West 


The 


x-Communist 





By David J. Dallin — 





NEWLY PUBLISHED BOOK (The God 
That Failed) draws attention to a unique 
phenomena of our time: the ex-Commu- 

nist. With each passing year the role of the “ex 

in literature and politics becomes greater; the 
number of “ex’s” grows, and today every great 
nation has its team of prominent ex-Commu- 
nists, just as it has its outstanding novelists, 
eminent physicians, and 
famed sportsmen. 

Trying to recall the names 
of prominent former Com- 
munists I find that the list is 
longer than I expected. In 


this country we have Max 
Rastman, former editor ot 
The Ma 1S * Jay Lovestone 


spectacularly expelled by 
tne Comintern and now for- 
Dallin eign policymaker of the 
American Federation of Labor; Ben Gitlow, 
Vice-Presidential candidate of the Communist 
party in 1924; Louis Budenz, member of the 
Communist Central Committee; Bertram Wolfe, 
permanent resident with the Comintern and 
author of several works on Russian Commu- 
nism; Whittaker Chambers, formerly of the 
Communist underground and later an editor 
of Time; Charles Zimmerman, Joseph Freeman, 
Will Herberg ... the full list, if published, would 
read like an erstwhile Communist Who’s Who. 
Then there are the “non-party members’”— 
sincere sympathizers who became famous as 
newspaper correspondents; disappointed and 
disillusioned, they eventually turned their 
backs on Soviet Communism: William Henry 
Chamberlin, Eugene Lyons. Louis Fischer. 
Among France’s “ex’s” are three former sec- 





retaries of the Comintern—Boris Souvarine. 
Pierre Monatte. and Loriot; and the later dis- 
sidents — Alfred Rosmer, Amede Dunois, 
Louzon, Masnil, Pascal, Dommangeat, Laurat, 


Charles Rappoport, Paul Lopuis, Louis Fros- 
sard, Sellier. Another list of brilliant intellec- 
tual leaders and Communist sympathizers is 
headed by the late Anatole France, Andre Gide, 
André Breton. Panait Istrati, Albert Mathiez, 
André Malraux (France, Mathiez and Breton 
belonged to the Party for a time). 

Among German Communists anti-Stalinist 
heresy spread fast. Most of the German dissi- 
dents, however, perished in the war, in prisons, 
or as emigres in the Soviet Union. Of those still 
living I think of Frnst Reuter, the Berlin leader; 
Theodor Plevier, the novelist; Margarete Bu- 
ber-Neuman, author of Als Gefangene bei 
Stalin und Hitler, one of the most important 
books of our time; Ruth Fischer, top leader ot 
German Communism in the ’twenties. Then 
there is Arthur Koestler, a figure of interna- 
tional stature. In England, John Strachey, Jack 
Murphy, and others 

This list is far from complete; I am certain 
I have overlooked at least as many as I have 
remembered. 

* > 

TO THOSE who have been bound to the Com- 
munist chariot, the severing of close ties is not 
accomplished simply. Secession is often ac- 
companied by a personal crisis—a broken heart, 
mental hysteria. It is always a sharp line divid- 
ing the past from the present in a man’s biog- 
raphy. When the break is accomplished, the 
dissident does not revert to his usual work. He 
does not rest. He becomes a violent enemy. 

When the break comes, the tension, the fana- 
ticism and hatred, the search for a better way 
of life, and the social consciousness, do not eva- 
porate into the air. They continue to work like 
an engine in reverse. The violent pro becomes 
a violent con. Fire becomes ice and plus be- 
comes minus—but not zero. The former Com- 
munist cannot forget Russia and communism; 


indifference is out of the question. 

As a matter of fact, the revolution in Russia 
and its consequences over_a period of three de- 
cades have raised up from the bottom of human 
hearts a multitude of unsolved questions, of 
painful issues and pangs of social conscience; 
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preoccupation with these by the ex-Commu- 
nist could not cease abruptly. Russia herself 
was unable to solve them—so much the worse 
for Russia. Russia pretends to know all the 


answers—so much the worse for Russia. But 


ser of dissidents whose 
affairs and Russian 
Russian affairs cover more 
the issues of international rela- 
>and expert. What a pity that 
ls, and “career” men 





who are the only framers of United States 
world policies in the State Department, in the 
office of the Secretary of Defense, in ERP. Had 
the influence of well-meaning but naive army 
diplomats and diplomatic generals been less, a 
number of fatal mistakes—in the cases of China, 
Korea, and: West Germany, for instance—might 
never have been committed. 
* * * 

TO SUM UP with a proposal, some prescrip- 
tions. and laws could be changed to great ad- 
vantage. Today it is extremely difficult for any- 
one who has ever belonged to the Communist 
party to enter this country. Dozens of Com- 
munist agents equipped with false papers enter 
the United Sates easily. But Arthur Koestler, 
when he wanted to come to the United States 
for a lecture tour, had to overcome tremendous 
barriers; and Boris Souvarine, the well-known 
author of Stalin, who quit the Communist party 
twenty-five years ago, was forced to leave this 
country in 1947. Many similar examples couid 
be cited. Isn't it about time that we accorde 
realistic recognition to the value of these “‘ex’s 
and inaugurated changes which would make 
life easier for them—and for us? 
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VERY NOW AND THEN as I stroll along 

the placid reaches . lo wer Fifth Avenue I 

am stopped nl a ry dapper and very 
New Yorky gentleman. You can guess from his 
looks that he is a katker Everything about his 
clothes and bearing stociuiens his profession, 
litan person immediately 
ierful times he had 

was my pupil in a 

school out in Ohio 

ynscience always begins 

That is why I 
this column. 

y on the charms 
little red schoolhouse 
‘orth such praise that 
bes gan to creep into 
my nd. Letters expressing 
igreement and applause 
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Boha Pda 
same from famous educators, 
Harvard men, Princeton men, even University 


of Wisconsin men. Georgia Thorpe would blush 
if she could know what high approval has been 
heaped upon her wood-stove-heated. educational 
institution. 

So I feel impelled to set the record straight 
There were disadvantages about those simple- 
celled and autonomous schools. This I dis- 
covered later when I turned teacher. At the age 
of sixteen I was educationally ready for college 
but financially somewhat backward. To achieve 
the necessary degree of solvency, I signed a con- 
tract to teach school in Middle pear township 
This little and unattractive temple of learning 
did not doze beside a forest and near a brook as 
did the school of my ch hildho id. On the contrary, 
it was perched on the ed _ of the railroad yards 
of the New York Central system. Appropriately 
enough, it was not a che heert ul red, but a dull and 
depressing gray. And the children who were 
sent thither to negotiate their first steps in 
formal learning represented two contrasting 
segments of population. A few came from fami- 
lies of the original Anglo-Saxon farmers of the 
region. The majority were the offspring of im- 
migrants from three or four European countries. 

*” * x 

MY DAPPER BANKER who greets me near 
the Washington Arch has been through Harvard 
and is so far removed from that old school and 
has so transformed it in his creative memory, 
that I have not the heart to remind him of the 
realities. In that school we had 49 pupils and 29 
class periods each day. It is easy to imagine how 
skimpy and inadequate was the teaching. But 
that was not the worst of it. There was a com- 
plete lack of that social solidarity which I de- 


By William E. Bohn 


scribed in connection with the country school of 
my childhood days. We had a flock of little chil- 
dren who were easy to teach. But we had, too, 
a group of disaffected and violent older boys. 
I was sixteen; some of these young giants whom 
I was supposed to teach were about twenty, 
great hulking fellows who came to school just 
to make life miserable for the teacher. 

I mentioned as one of the advantages of the 
little red schoolhouse the fact that its educa- 
tional system was autonomous. The teacher had 
no one over her (or him). In my experience as a 
teacher I discovered that this independence has 
its disadvantages. When rebellion showed its 
ugly head I was dependent upon my own re- 
sources. 

The revolution broke out, as most revolutions 
do, in springtime. I had. been out on the play- 
zroud playing ball with some of my between- 
age pupils and was just about to call the school 
to order. Through a window I saw approaching, 
armed with various crude weapons, the entire 
contingent of disaffected young men. Darkly 
glowering, they. approached, opened the door 
and came in to put an end to education once and 
for all. : 
* * * 

DO NOT EXPECT ME to give an epic account 
of the battle which ensued. In this struggle I 
had two advantages. The danger was so sudden 
and near that I had no time for thought. And 
the woodbox, which proved. to be the arsenal of 
this war, was on my side. The poor little chil- 
dren hid under their desks or sought protection 
wherever they could find it. Sticks flew. Heads 
were cracked. The considerable vocabularies of 
my opponents were exploited to the full. Many 
words were used which have not be sanctified 
by any lexicographer. All that I know is that in 
the course of time the thing was over. The 
enemies of education were on the outside and, 
with the younger children, I was onthe inside. 
Among the latter, of course, was the future 
bank manager who now tells me whenever we 
meet what a successful pedagogue I used to be. 

On the last day of school we had a wonderful 
party. Its climax was reached when I saw the 
County Sheriff striding across the yard. He had 
come to demand:information about the dis- 
affected contingent who had regarded their edu- 
cation as completed after our great battle. They 
had all been arrested after breaking into some 
freightcars not far from. the school. So one set of 
pupils from this» one-room schoolhouse grad- 
uated into the state penitentiary. I thought this 
item. should be set down:in order to keep the 
record straight. 
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Leon Blum 





EW PEOPLE radiated as much personal charm as Léon Blum. 
Tall and lanky, with a straight, strong back, an extremely refined 
face, bright and penetrating eyes, he had a vibrant voice and an 
incomparable style. His genteel and noble manners, the encouraging 


attention with which-he listened to his opponents, always 
charmed his audience and won him moral success even 
when he was unable to persuade the majority. 

With all his strength as an orator and leader, Blum 
never tried to force his own views on his comrades. He 
was more interested in finding the truth, trying to under- 
stand the viewpoint of his adversaries. And how quick 
he was to understand the others’ arguments! I remember 
how amazed I was the first time when, at a meeting of 
the International, I observed Blum repeafedly and ap- 
provingly nodding his head each time one of his oppo- 
nents spoke. How could Blum agree with all his oppo- 
nents? But then I understood. He was not agreeing with 
the orators’ views, he was merely acknowledging the 
logical sequence of their arguments and registering the 
exactitude of his own expectations about their logic. 

* * * 


BLUM’S SUBTLE INTELLECT was usually the first 
thing to impress his new acquaintances. But they were 
soon surprised to find coupled with the quick mind a 
warm heart, capable of understanding and compassion, 
always ready to help his fellow men. 


In my capacity as representative of the Russian. Socialists in France, 
I had ample opportunity to observe Blum’s active and practical humanism. 
Our comrades, and later many German, Austrian and other Socialists, 
were stateless refugees in France, without the right of permanent resi- 
dence, without the permanent right to take a job. We constantly had to 
ask for prolongation of identity cards, for entry visas for refugees from 
Nazi lands, for re-entry permits and other routine things which some- 
times meant life and death for our friends. And although men like Pierre 
Renaudel, Marius Moute., and Vincent Auriol were always prepared jo 


By RAPHAEL ABRAMOVITCH 


help, I learned 





LEON BLUM 





Raphael Abramovitch has been a leader of Russian and world Social 


Democracy for more than four decades. 
\ 


French working people would follow Léon Blum. 
enemy of communism—especially after the Riom trial when, aban- 
doned by the demoralized democrats, violently denounced by the Com- 
munists who, together with the Vichy men, asked that he be tried as 
a “war-monger,” Blum single-handedly defeated his accusers, and trans- 
formed the trial into a personal triumph and a victory for French 
democracy. And then, a second time, when miraculously rescued* from 
Buchenwald. he became the living legend of France. 


that the fastest way to cut through French red tape was 


to involve Léon Blum. 
I do not remember a single case in which he would hesitate or flinch 
or try to duck or become annoyed—and some of those cases were tough 


indeed. But I do know of hundreds of cases where he 
helped save lives, and assisted and comforted victims of 
persecution, injustice, and red tape. 

. Of cd of 

BLUM WAS A REAL SOCIALIST. For him so0- 
cialism meant not only intellectual adherence to certain 
doctrines, but a practical socialist morality as well. It 
meant solidarity, comradeship, helpfulness, readiness to 
combat injustice even when only one human being was 
concerned. The real Socialists—including Jean Jaures, 
Eduard Bernstein, Karl Kautsky, Eugene V. Debs, Emil 
Vandevelde, Paul Axelrod—were ready to go to battle 
and risk everything in the effort to save completely 
unknown and unimportant men like Dreyfuss. Blum be- 
longed in his own right to that galaxy of great humani- 
tarians who raised our movement morally to the rank of 
a world power. 

Communists hated Blum and still hate him, as they 
never haied any reactionary or Fascist. This is under- 
standable: there was never any danger of French workers 
following De Gaulle or the Action Francaise. There was 
a real danger —from the Communist viewpoint — that 
He was the real 


Now he is gone, France's elder statesman, the spiritual leader of 
French Socialism, the greatest moral authority in the Socialist Inter- 


national. An old and dear friend has gone too. The world has become 


er 





colder and emptier without Léon Blum. 


High Court to Rule on Segregation 


(Continued from Page One) 
but did not apply to private persons; 
that, in other words, violation of one 
individual’s rights by another was not 
covered by the Amendment. 


By 1896 the Supreme Court could 
translate the reactionary mood of the 
day by ruling in the Plessy v. Ferguson 
case, that railroads might practice seg- 
regation as long as they provided 

separate but equal” facilities to Ne- 
groes and whites. 

. * 7 


DISSENTING FROM ‘this decision 
Associate Justice John M. Harlan of 
Kentucky wrote in a famous opinion: 

“We boast of the freedom enjoyed 
by our people above all other peoples. 
But it is difficult to reconcile that 
boast with a state of the law which, 
practically, puts the brand of serv- 
itude and degradation upon a large 
class of our fellow citizens, our equals 
before the lew. 

“The thin disguise of “equal’ ac- 
comodations for passengers in rail- 
road coaches will not mislead anyone, 
mor atone for the wrong this day 

This opinion, written 54 years ago, 
practically summarizes the Gevern- 
ment’s position today im attacking the 
Plessy Decision as a “Constitutional 
anachronism which no longer deserves 
a place in our law.” 

Another curious feature of the case 
this week was that the Supreme Court 
allotted 15 minutes to Rep. Sam Hobbs 
of Alabama, who was designated by a 
group of Dixieerat members of the 
House Judiciary Committee to appear 
in opposition to the Attorney General. 
Hobbs contended that the Constitution 
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gives Congress exclusive and complete 
power to regulate interstate commerce, 
and that Congress regards the “separate 
but equal” policy as just and practical. 

“To adopt the contention of Hender- 
son,” Hobbs said, “would be the kiss 
of death, and would render operation 
of the Southern Railway impossible.” 


. « * 


TWO OTHER CASES, involving the 
same principle of “separate but equal” 
facilities, brought the school system of 
Texas and Oklahoma before the Su- 
preme Court this week. 

In one, Heman Marion Sweatt of 
Houston, Texas, sought admission to 
the State University’s white law school. 
He told the Texas Supreme Court he 
would not attend a segregated law 
sehool, no matter how “equal’ ’it might 
be in. facilities. He asked the Supreme 
Court to uphold him in this stand. 


In the second case, G. W. McLaurin, 
the first Negro ever admitted to the 
University of Oklahoma Law School, 
was required to sit in a corridor out- 
side the classroom during lectures, and 
otherwise to use the facilities of the 
school on a segregated basis. He chal- 
lenged this as unconstitutional. 

Texas and Oklahoma were supported 
by the other Southern states in a brief 
contending that Congress never in- 
tended, in passing the Fourteenth 
Amendment, to prohibit “separate but 
equal” facilities. 

The ‘Texas brief contended that the 
right to go to school is not and never 
was a civil right; that it is a privilege. 
The Texas position was that Congress 
intended to let each state decide for 
itself “whether it was best for the edu- 


cation of the children of the state that 
white and Negro students should be 
taught in the same classroom or in 
separate buildings with equal facilities 
for all.” 

The Supreme Court’s ruling on these 
three cases may have a greater effect 
on the fight for full civil rights for all 
than even the advanced measures con- 


tained in the Truman legislative pro- 
gram. 

With the Attorney General leading 
the fight for the Government before 
the Supreme Court, the Truman Ad- 
ministration may yet score a victory 
greater and more comprehensive than 
the legislative defeat suffered by the 
civil rights program in Congress. 





Next Week! 
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Pennsylvania, Stronghold of Grundyism, 
Shaken by GOP's Duff, Dems’ Dilworth 


By WALTER R. STOREY 


PHILADELPHIA 


HIS CITY’S municipal government has been controlled by an alliance 
of Republican lumpenproletarian politicians and respectable society 


folk for over two generations. 


In 1949 the Democratic “row office” 


ticket, headed by ADA leaders Richardson Dilworth and Joseph S. Clark, 
Jr., was swept into office by the greatest plurality any political party has 


»btained in a local election here since 1931. 


that Republican politicians ‘fondly re- 
all,” they elected a Mayor by a 12-to-1! 
majority over his Democratic opponent. 

An overwhelming majority of more 
than 79 percent of the registered voters 

a record for municipal elections— 
voted against the GOP last year in pro- 
test against inefficiency and corruption 
at City Hall. Back in 1947, in ADA 
leader Dilworth’s race for Mayor, he 
attracted the attention of national ma- 
gazines because of his vigorous and 
dramatic crusade. Unlike so many other 
eformers, Dilworth and the indepen- 
dent-organized labor-Democratic party 
coalition kept on fighting after their 
lefeat over two years ago. 

* < oe 

SINCE THE 1947 CAMPAIGN there 
have been indictments of city officials 
n various charges, thereby substan- 
iating libel attorney Dilworth’s charges. 
The Commonwealth's Attorney-Gen- 
ral, a Republican, conducted a small- 
cale investigation, which uncovered 

iditional crimes. There have been a 
ew spectacular suicides by minor city 
employes who were involved in various 
alpractices. Millions of dollars have 
been stolen from the city during de- 
ades .of GOP domination. Millions of 
dollars in taxes have never been col- 
ected from large hotels, office build- 
ngs and factories. 

While the Republicans made an issue 
f “statism” elsewhere, here in 1949 
they tried to exploit other “issues.” It 
lever occurred to them to stop their 
thievery and extortion and give the 
ity’s inhabitants honest, efficient, mo- 
iern government. 

First, a large-scale campaign of per- 
sonal slander against Richardson Dil- 
worth was conducted. When this didn’t 
succeed, the Republican City Chairman, 
William F. Meade, gave Americans for 
Democratic Action a million dollars’ 
worth of publicity by “exposing” it as 
nfiltrated by Communists. The GOP’s 

search staff let their employer down 
vadly, for one of anti-Stalinist CIO Sec- 
etary-Treasurer James B. Carey’s chief 
aides was accused of being a Commie! 

While the city’s two great daily news- 
papers supported the Democratic can- 
lidates, that “liberal” Republican, Ha- 
old E. Stassen, now President of the 
University of Pennsylvania, came out 
for the corrupt local GOP machine. 
Stassen claimed that ADA has a so- 
ialist platform (this must be news to 
Norman Thomas), and since “socialism 
nd communism are peas from the same 
pod,’ ADA must be communist. One of 
Stassen’s freshmen should inform this 
liberal” Republican about the political 
facts of life. 

* * is 

HAVING SCORED local victories in 
Pittsburgh and the Quaker City in 1949, 
he Democrats are in a better position 
to win the race for Governor in 1950 
nd to re-elect Democratic U. S. Senate 
Whip Francis J. Myers. But they must 
build their state party organization and 
ffer the independent voters a clear, 
lternative program. Republican Gov- 
nor James H. Duff claims a liberal 
ersonal record—although his followers 
re pretty conservative—and he will be 
formidable opponent for U.S. Senator, 
f he wins his party’s nomination in the 


r 


May primary election. 
However, the Joseph H. Grundy high 


In those “dear, dead days” 


tariff, reactionary, anti-labor wing of 
the state GOP opposes Duff’s Senate 
nomination. No matter who wins the 
hitherto bitter Republican primary 
fight, the state GOP may be divided and 
weakened. Such a factional row, plus 
the early New Deal surge, enabled the 
Democrats to seize control of the state 
administration in 1934, the last time 
they controlled the Keystone State. 

Congressman John C. Kunkel, of 
Harrisburg, is the Grundy faction’s 
choice for the U. S. Senate in the pri- 
mary. His career in Congress has at- 
tracted little attention, although he has 











intra-party struggle as, “which road , 


will the party follow: forward or back- 
ward?” But actually one charge of G. 
Mason Owlett’s is true, namely, that 
Duff had to gain the favor of Joe 
Grundy to become Attorney-General 
and then Governor. Certain Duff lieute- 
nants were once part of the Grundy 
machine. Have ex-Grundy henchmen 
who now follow Duff seen the error of 
their reactionary beliefs? 

While Duff pushed through the legis- 
lature a modern mental health pro- 
gram (The New Leader, June 25, 1949), 
and expedited a clean-streams cam- 
paign, his record and that of the state 
GOP on other issues is not liberal. The 
Republican-dominated legislature re- 
fused to pass a state FEPC. Pennsyl- 
vania is the only large industrial state 
which refuses to place its health and 
welfare departments under civil ser- 
vice. It-is behind other states in unem- 
ployment and workmen’s compensation 
legislation. Vicious anti-strike legis- 
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MAYOR SAMUEL AND GOVERNOR DUFF 


The Old and the New 


served six terms. Former Philadelphia 
City Chairman Jay Cooke, who is run- 
ning for Governor, claims he is not Joe 
Grundy’s candidate. But Cooke has held 
conferences On campaign strategy with 
such Grundy henchmen as U. S. Sena- 
tor Edward Martin and Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman G. Mason Owlett. 
To prove his “liberalism.” Cooke has 
started to promise the impossible, in- 
cluding better care for the aged, ill and 
unfortunate who need assistance, and 
lower taxes to attract industrial plants 
to Pennsylvania. 

Evidently the Grundy forces, more 
concerned with winning the guberna- 
torial nomination and election than 
With issues, want Cooke to appear to be 
“independent.” Over two-thirds of the 
state’s 40,000 jobs are non-civil service, 
and are the backbone of the state GOP 
in the rural counties. 

Judge John S. Fine has given up his 
$21,000 a year post on the Superior 
Court to be Duff’s running-mate for 
Governor. Fine has considerable poli- 
tical strength in the upstate counties. 

o« ad v7 

THE GRUNDY ORGANIZATION is 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and its two affiliated insurance 
companies. It is significant that when 
National GOP Committeeman Owlett 
wanted to denounce Governor Duff at 
the beginning of the primary campaign, 
he chose the annual dinner of the state 
Manufacturers’ Association as the place 
to lay down the “Grundy line.” Owlett 
is 87-year old Grundy’s successor as 
president of the Association, the largest 
ind most inffuential state manufac- 
turers’ organization, with great in- 
fluence both in Washington and Harris- 
burg. 


Governor Duff defines the issue of the 


lation is on its statute books. It is 
miserly in its relief grants. (Home re- 
lief workers receive $2,124 to $2,496 a 
year, for which low salary they must 
have a college education. The personnel 
turnover is high—a condition unfair to 
the worker, the taxpayer and the relief 
recipient.) 

The Commonwealth is not a model 
employer for private industry to follow. 
To obtain a clerical job paying as low 
as $1,572 a year, one must pass a stiff 
examination. Deductions for retirement 
pensions increase with age and discrim- 
inate against older workers, who have 
to pay almost ten percent of their gross 
salary into the state retirement fund. 

% * a 

AFTER SEVERAL WEEKS of delib- 
eration, the Democratic Policy Com- 
mittee selected City Treasurer Richard- 
son Dilworth to run for Governor. 
Judge Michael A. Musmanno of Pitts- 
burgh for Lieutenant-Governor, and 
State Senator Rev. Frank Ruth, of 
Berks County, to run for Secretary of 
Internal Affairs. 

There was no opposition to the Policy 
Committee’s endorsement of Senator 
Myers’ re-nomination. However, Dil- 
worth opposed .Musmanno for Lieute- 
nant-Governor because he feared the 
colorful Pittsburgh judge would anta- 
gonize the rural voters. Dilworth pre- 
ferred State Senator Ruth as his run- 
ning-mate for Lieutenant - Governor. 
3ut the CIO from Philip Murray to the 
state and Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
central bodies, and the Pittsburgh De- 
mocratiec organization—long-time bul- 
wark of the state party—insisted on 
Musmanno. The latter fought the noto- 
rious coal and iron police almost two 
decades ago, and wrote the book on 
which the famous Paul Muni film of 


over a decade ago, Black Fury, was 
based. 

Dilworth withdrew his strong objec- 
tions to the Pittsburgh judge on the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

@ If elected, Dilworth’s Attorney 
General could supersede the Philadel- 
phia District Attorney, so that a thor- 
ough investigation of municipal scandal 
could be made. 

@ Full Democratic party support be 
given the consolidation of the city and 
county governments of the Quaker 
City, both of which have occupied the 
same area for almost 100 years. 

@ The State home rule law be 
amended by the legislature so that the 
autonomous and powerful Philadelphia 
Board of Revision of Taxes can be re- 
organized, to permit tax assessments to 
be made more scientifically by trained 
personnel. 

@ The veto power granted the Phila- 
delphia City Council over proposed 
amendments to the new city charter be 
voided. 

@ Amendments be made to the state 
election laws to permit appointment of 
election watchers at polling places re- 
gardless of their residence in the elec- 
tion district. This would enable the De- 
mocratic party to send watchers into 
Philadelphia’s notorious “River Wards,” 
long a Republican stronghold. 


DILWORTH’S CONDITIONS show 
his concern for decent government in 
his native city, and answer the potential 
Republican accusation that he is too in- 
terested in becoming Governor to con- 
tinue his efforts to reform the City of 
Brotherly Love. ; 

The 1950 election is more dramatic 
and much more is at stake than in the 
1949 local elections. If the Democrats 
win Pennsylvania, they may be able to 
win other difficult areas. While the state 
contains two of the nation’s ten largest 
cities, and their industrial populations 
are usually Democratic, the bulk of the 
state’s voters are from rural commu- 
nities, and are conservative and gen- 
erally Republican. These voters can be 
won away from the Republicans if some 
lessons of the 1949 local Philadelphia 
campaign are put into effect by the De- 
mocrats and their liberal and labor 
allies. 

In that campaign, the Democratic 
candidates stressed the real issues at 
stake. They made a genuine effort to 
speak to the independent voters in 
language they could .understand. The 
Democrats were not distracted by the 
slander campaign of the Republicans, 
although they carefully answered every 
charge. Even the 20,000 city and county 
employees, with their relatives and 
neighbors, were not solidly for the 
GOP. The hard-working, necessary 
government employees had come to re- 
sent the political drones in their of- 
fices and the high cost of incompetent, 
dishonest government. 

If the Democrats can repeat this local 
experience on a state-wide scale, they 
can win the Keystone State in No- 
vember. 





“Imperialism is moribund capital- 
ism.”—V.I. Lenin 

“MOSCOW, March 29 (AP)—The 
Soviet Union and Communist Chine 
have announced a 30-year partner- 
ship to exploit the oil and non-fer- 
rous metal resources of China’s Sin- 
kiang Province. Agreements have 
been reached to set up two com- 
panies, one developing petroleum 
and the other non-ferrous metals. 
Investments and profits will be splii 
on a 50-50 basis between Russia and 
Chine, ..<-” 
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Defending Southeast Asia 


Entire Area Must Be Treated as One Theatre 


By GENERAL WILLIAM J. DONOVAN . 


HE SOVIET UNION’S conquest of 
; China has been given formal ap- 


proval by the 30-year peace treaty. 
This marks a defeat for the United 


States: it makes Russia the dominant - 


power in Asia as well as in Europe. 
There may be disagreement whether 
this breach of the former balance of 
power in Asia has already gone so far 
that it threatens our security. But there 
can be no difference of opinion that the 
balance of power on which formal 
peace depends will be hopelessly upset 
if the Soviets carry out their projected 
extension of the Chinese conquest to 
Indo-China, Hong Kong, the Philip- 
pines, Siam, Malaya, Indonesia and 
This was the path by which 
the Japanese before them got all the 


Burma. 


way to India. 


I visited all these countries, except 


Burma and Korea, and also visited 
Japan. During my trip the Soviet 


regime boldly announced it would try 
for just such an extension of its conti- 
nental conquest—recognized the com- 
munist revolutionary parties as the 
Government of French Indo-China. 
Within a week the Western powers had 
to accept the challenge. The British, 
the French and ourselves recognized 
the Government of Bao Dai. In Asia it 
is completely appreciated that the Rus- 
sians have declared a subversive wat 
on the rest of non-Communist Asia— 
and on ourselves. I wonder if the sig- 
nificance of that choosing up of sides 
has really come home to us here in the 
United States. 

In the face of this Russian declara- 
tion cf further conquest beyond China. 
with the Russians having demonstrated 
that they do know how to wage this 
kind of war, the non-Communist Asi- 
atics wonder if Shelley does describe 
us, if we indeed are “An ineffectual 
ange! beating in the void his luminous 
wings in vain.” They want to be on 
our side if we’re safe to be with—if we 
can be relied upon to stick with them 
when the going gets bad. 


+ 


What is there we can do to justify 
their reliance upon us? What are the 
elements in that area that we can pull 
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AMERICAN AID TO INDONESIA 


together for the sake of the people 
there as well as for our peace and 
security? As a line of departure I ac- 
cept the statement of the Secretary of 
State that “It is hardly necessary for 
me to say that an attack on the Philip- 
pines could not and would not be 
tolerated by the United States but I 
hasten to add that no one perceives the 
imminence of any such attack.” Let us 
see how, even at this late day, this 
defense. could be accomplished. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA stretches from 
India to Australia. In the center of this 
great south Asian triangle are the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula, Burma, Siam and 
Malaya; at its base the archipelagoes 
of Indonesia and the Philippines. 

Within this triangle live almost 600 
million people or about one-fourth of 
humanity. 


The first thing we have to do is to 
recognize that the theatre is one the- 
atre — Burma-India-Siam-Indo-China- 
Manila-Malaya-Formasa - Korea - Japan; 
that it is all one in spite of the differ- 
ences that lie between; that it is one in 
which victories won, time gained or 
material salvaged, in Indo-China or 
Formosa may greatly help in an intel- 
ligent defense of the Philippines or in 
the reconstruction of Burma or Indo- 
nesia. 

When we look at our map and wipe 
out of our minds the war-time artificial 
separation into theatres of operation, 
we see that_the Western Pacific is a 
strategic unit, of which the Philippines 
are an integral part. 

There is disorder to the point of 
chaos in Burma. Yet it is the bulwarl: 
before India and only speedy political 
and economic reform can save it from 
Soviet exploitation. In Indo-China the 
Soviet has picked Ho Chi Minh to do 
what they used Mao to do in China 
proper. In Malaya the British are con- 
tending against a campaign of ambush 
and assassination by the Malayan Com- 
munist Party. 

Japan and its associated islands 1600 
miles away give the Philippines protec- 
tion from the North. Formosa, almost 
halfway between, must be denied to 
enemy occupation by National China 
until next June at least. 
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INDONESIA is the master key for 





More Is Needed 
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Europe. 





NE of America’s outstanding pub- 
O lic figures for the last three dec- 

ades is William J. Donovan. 
led the famous “Fighting Sixty-Ninth” 
regiment during the first World War as 
Major “Wild Bill” Donovan. In the last 
war, as a Brigadier General, he headed 
the Office of Strategic Services. He is 
now a member of .-the executive board 


of the National Committee for a Free 


He 








the defense of the Philippines because 
with Malaya it forms a_ protective 
shield against the South. Strategically, 
Southeast Asia is of more than local 
interest. Whoever controls the Straits 


of Malaca and Singapore dominates a™* 


sea route comparable in importance 
with the Panama Canal. Indonesia is 
an island gate between the Pacific and 
the Indian Ocean. In 1942 Japan took 
the islands and broke out of the Pacific 
to extend its operations as far west as 
Ceylon. The Indian Ocean may well be 
the warm water target that Russia has 
always sought. 

The American naval and 2° bases in 
the Philippines are onlv jvusand 
miles from Saigon in French Indo- 
China. 

Indonesia is the most important of 
the Southeast Asian countries that have 
emerged from colonial status into na- 
tionhood. An archipelago stretching 
nearly 4,000 miles or one-seventh of the 
way around the earth and having some 
750,000 square miles of land area, and 
a population of 75 million. It is prob- 
ably the most Westernized of the Far 
Eastern countries. Its economic, fi- 
nancial and even its transport system 
are based upon Western models. It is 
by modern standards rich in resources, 
and is fully able to repay any loans 
advanced to it for reconstruction and 
capital expenditures. 

Its top leadership is anti-Communist 
by conviction. Although on lower levels 
there is needed experience in organ- 
ization and administration,the Govern- 
ment in control is about the best that 
could be obtained. The four or five 
leading men are competent and honest. 
They seek United States technical ad- 
vice both of an industrial and military 
nature. If we could meet this request 
for aid as well as counsel, our position 
would gain strength from the fact that 
for the last two years we have carried 
out a policy there, consistent, definite 


and to a degree successful. 


In addition our Ambassadors in the 
vital countries of India, Siam and 
Indonesia are men of training, experi 
ence, and understanding. They already 
have the respect and friendship of 
these countrie to which they aré 
accredited. 
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THERE IS general agreement among 
those whose opinion should be giver 
weight that the Soviets have a program 
in Southeast Asia and that the time 
table for that program has been stepped 
up in an endeavor to take full ad- 
vantage of the momentum from theit 
speedy victories in China. 

The urgency requires leadership now 
It requires a leader—-whether you call 
him a Supreme Commander or a High 


Commissioner—with the authority, the 
experience and the ability to deal with 
political as well as military problems 
He should be vested with the discre- 
tion to deal with those problems on the 
spot and should be located in the the 
atre close enough to see it at first hand, 
yet not so close as to lose his per- 
spective. 

The cooperation of the British, the 
French and the Dutch would be eagerly 
given and they know our leadership is 
needed. The establishment of such 
leadership would be welcomed by the 
people of the countries concerned and 
would allay their present fear that we 
would abandon them. 

We must make clear to them that 
having picked our friends we will stay 
with them to the finish whatever the 
consequence. 

We have a precedent for this action 

In June 1948 the Soviets, in the 
serlin Blockade, employed a menacing 
and dangerous tactic to test the will of 
the Western Allies and to stop the 
European Recovery Program at the 
outset. 

General Clay met the challenge with 
boldness and resolution. The dramatic 
success of “Operation Vittles’ which 
maintained Berlin’s food supply despite 
the seizure of the city, caught the 
Soviets flatfooted with surprise. 

General Clay saw that, if the Soviets 
intended war, war could not be avoided 
by retreat from Berlin. On the con- 
trary, it would mean that we would be 
driven progressively to weaker posi- 
tions. He saw too that if Russia was 
bluffing, the moment had come to cali 
the bluff or to surrender the initiative 
he had won. 

The courageous and commonsense 
action of General Clay in that crisis is 
a guide and an example for us all 


We have shown our great desire fo 
peace with Russia and our willingne 
to settle difference But we hay 


learned that up to now at least agree 


ment with the present Soviet regime 
; a hopeless illusion 


We now ee that what happen 


Berlin gr Peking has its repercussior 
n every area of the world where ou 
country and the Soviet Union face ea 
other. It is a war of subversion or 
global scale, in which Russia is trying 
to whipsaw us from one side of tl 


world to the othe 
We must win now the war in whi 


we find ourselve It is a war whic! 


on many fronts Russia has been waging 
and winning—a war that we can lose 
} 


without a shot being fired, a war that 


1! we win may make a shooting w: 
impossible. We can neither buy ou 
way out nor appease our way out. Ou 
strength must be found in ourselves 


in our decisiou: and in our resolution 
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Where's That Featherbedding? 


Despite Propaganda, Craft Unions Set New Record for Productivity 





By RUBEN LEVIN 


ROPAGANDA spread about the 

land would make you believe that 

most unionists goldbrick on the 
job; that they demand two men where 
one could do the work; that they resist 
labor-saving machinery; that they hold 
production down to the slowest em- 
ployee; that they place rigid limits on 
how much output a single worker may 
turn out in a day. 

In short, the picture is one of pro- 
duction being held in a straitjacket; of 
millions of loafers getting high pav 
for hardly doing more than a stitch of 
work. 

If such were the case, you would 
think that foreign visitors who « 
to study our production method 
q 
} 


} 


kly catch on to such “do-! 


“Inviting the Undertaker” 














FOR EXAMPLE, 
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Building trades unions are the target 
of that smear even more frequently 
than rail labor organizations. 

They are accused of placing arbi- 
trary restrictions on how many bricks 
nay be laid; on the kind of materials 
that may go into construction; on the 

22 Of paint brushes that may be used 

y are generally pictured as en- 


gazed in slowdown tactics galore. 


* - * 
THIS WRITER, while reporting the 
a LEFL onvention in St. Paul, 
saders of the unions in- 
vol i on the facts relative to the 
ip” charges. Their replies -are 
Take, for example, the common ca- 


*} 
nard that bricklayers only lay ‘300 
That has been printed 
as gospel in the press and broadcast 
as a verity over the radio. Of course, 
leaders of the Bricklayers’ Union 
branded that as a hoax, but the most 
clinching refutation came from the 
leader of another union—from Presi- 
les J. MacGowan of the 





He cited the record made by building 
trades craftsmen on the Boilermakers’ 
new headquarters in Kansas City, a big, 
modern office structure that is one of 
the finest and largest in the Midwest. 
“Bricklayers on our building averaged 


1,250 a day,’”’ MacGowan declared. “And 
they did so on a difficult type of work; 
that is, placing face brick against a 
W hard block.” 
I it type of wall, the bricklayers 
,ossibly work at the same pace 
ey would in a simple, solid brick 
bricks are virtually 


ly in the interior lay 





iid over four times as well 
Jed a\ ’ referred to by 
t andusts 
rs’ own chieftain, Harry 
( } 
setting rather tired of hear- 


e lies. Contrary to what the 


j igandists say, we have no rule or 
I » limiting the number of bricks 
Ou 1 may lay in a day. Output de- 


pends on the kind of job we have to 
do. Our men might lay 2,000 a day on 
one type of simple wall, and perhaps 
only a few hundred on some other 
pa 1larly difficult type of construc- 


ve were slowing down, you would 
the contractors howl. Yet at this 
time, so far as I know, we haven’t a 
pingle complaint from any contractor 











anywhere in the country. The propa- 
ganda against us emanates from the 
labor-baiters on the outside.” 

In Buffalo, Bates said, a Bricklayers’ 
local advertised an offer of a $1,000 
reward to anyone who would offer evi- 
dence of any restriction on production 
by bricklayers. “And there were n 
takers,” Bates emphasized. 

» » * 


AS FOR THE CLAIM that painters 
restrict the size of brushes in order to 
drag out their work, L. M. Raftery, 
secretary-treasurer of the Painters’ 
Union, had this to say: 

“Our international union has no rule 
restricting the size of brush our men 
may use. The kind of brush employed 
depend on the type of work. It may 
be a 10-inch on one type and far 
smaller on another. 

“On general wall finishing, it’s cus- 
tomarily a 442-inch brush. Perhaps the 
best evidence that we practice no re- 
Striction is that, on ‘open shop’ jobs, 
painters use the same size brushes for 
the same kind of work as we do.” 

Presidents of other building trades 
unions likewise refuted the smears 
against their members. An additional, 
very -significant point was made by 
Richard J. Gray, president of the AFL 
Building Trades Department: 

*‘We have been up against abnormal 
conditions for many years. During the 
depression, you had the period of WPA, 
when work 
dragged out in 


jobs as possible 





ym many projects’ were 
irrder to make as many 
“Then along came the war with the 
ts. Under those, many 


¢ 
17 . 
i 


lled their payrolls wit} 


cost-plus contra 
employers sw 
more workers than they needed because 
the higher the cost the greater th 


- 7 1 


profits. Under such a system, there v 





no incentive to efficiency. 








“We'l ick to normal now. C - 
petition prevails again. Cost-plus is out 
of the window and even the govern- 
ment demands fixed-price bids. Em- 


ployers plan their work more carefully. 
The result—as official government fig- 
ures show—is a marked increase in 
labor productivity.” 

One of the worst recent evils in the 
building industry can in no way be 
chalked up to the building trades 
unions, Gray declared. He referred to 
the shoddy homes put up almost en- 
tirely by non-union contractors, for war 
veterans. 

“Contractors on those jobs were 
anxious for a quick killing in profits, 
so they cheapened the quality in every 
possible way,’ Gray said. “The result, 
in many cases, was virtual collapse of 
the hcmes ‘the GI’s moved in. 

“That has certainly been feather- 
bedding of a vicious kind, but you 





haven't seen the newspapers raise much 
of a how! about that.’ 
y M 
THOUSANDS OF NEW NON-FARM 20.0 
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was a member of camouflaged 

front organizations and a consis- 
tent and convinced apologist of the 
Communists with whom he cooperated 
cheerfully in his community and whose 
policies abroad he applauded. In all 
questions vital to the. Soviets, he 
thought as the Soviets wanted him to. 
Ignorant and deluded about the real 
Soviet Russia, his discontent with 
American reality was foiled by his 
faith in Russia’s widely-advertised 
Great Experiment; his native frustra- 
tions were relieved by Soviet-controlled 
protests and Soviet-directed daydreams. 

This character is vanishing today 
from the American political scene. The 
few fellow-travelers of this kind. still 
around are simply Communists with- 
out party cards and without .public 
influence. 

In his stead is a remodeled, stream- 
lined successor, who starts off by say- 
ing that, like most Americans, he is 
against the Communists. And, he is 
likely to add, quite a few things are 
wrong about Russia. 

At first, one might almost think that 


. FELLOW-TRAVELER of old 





VIDKUN QUISLING 
Defeatist ... 


the psychotherapy of experience had 
shocked the dreamer out of his de- 
lusions, that the former fellow-traveler 
could see and now accept the realities 
of life, that the Stalin-Firster had be- 
come a Freedom-Firster—in short, as 
if it were true what some naive news- 
papers headlined after listening to 
Henry Agard Wallace and his friends: 
“Progressives Disavow Reds.” 

But listening closer, we find that all 
his anti-Communist statements ~ are 
immediately followed by a big BUT, 
and that he enjoins eyery criticism of 
Soviet Russia with a quick JUST AS. 
He is against the Communists BUT he 
deplores the anti-Communist hysteria 
in this country. He is sad about the 
fact that civil liberties are lacking in 
Eastern Europe JUST AS they have 
disappeared from this country. He ‘ac- 
cepts, to qugte Mr. Max Lerner, that 
prototype of the fellow-traveling spe- 


cies, Vogeler’s. Budapest confession as - 


a “stubborn and open fact ... JUST AS 
there was Klaus Fuchs’ confession in 
London.” He even admits, again like 
Mr. Lerner, that Vogeler’s trial. was 
conducted by Hungary more “stupidly” 
than this country conducts Judy Cop- 
Jon’s trial, BUT the interest ‘of the 
American people in this latter trial, he 





“3 Norbert Muhlen has contribited 
many famous analyses of peripheral 
pro-Soviets to The New Leader. Dur- 
ing the war, he wrote “Submission to 
Moscow,” more recently “The Fellow 
Defenders: Psychopathology of Con- 
fused Liberals.” Soon we will publish 
Dr. Muhlen’s psychological analysis 


of liberal sympathy for Alger Hiss. 
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Fashionable Fellow Travelers Wear 


THE QUISLINGS AND THE HISSLINGS | 


‘Anti-Communist Falsies 
By NORBERT MUHLEN 





hastily adds, remains the wire-tapping 
issue which must be “pushed with 
firmness and dignity.” (In other words, 
the nation must be less interested in 
catching spies than in keeping police 
from watching spy suspects.) Like Mr. 
Wallace, he calis the Soviet Union 
AND the United’ States “the big brutes 
in the world.” Or, like Mr. Lerner, he 
names as’ the dangers to peace “the 
Know-Nothings of the world,” who- 
ever they are. 

But one point the new fellow- 
traveler never concedes. He will not 
admit that the present Soviet regime— 
according to all the evidence and facts 
on record—is out to subject the world 
to the slavery to which it has already 
subjected the peoples of her present 
empire; that the Red Army and for- 
eign Fifth Columns are its main 
weapons; and that America which— 
aecording to ali the evidence and facts 
on record—has consistently been on 
the side of peace, compromise, and 
containment, must defend itself against 
the military and the conspiratorial 
threats of the enemy if it wants to 
preserve peace and freedom. 

His denial of this basic fact gives the 
new fellow-traveler away. Protesting 
against Communism and the Soviet 
Union as: he may, he simultaneously 
fosters distrust in the righteousness of 
the American cause and opposes all 


American resistance to Stalinism. This 
underhanded fight against American 
resistance is his only task today. And 
he could not perform it without } 


new, conspicuous “disavowa!l of the 
Reds.” 

Whai has changed is thai the new 
Zeliow-iraveler has been outiitied with 
anti-Communist falsies. He needs them 
to catch the aitiention of respectable 


American society (which always was 
the target of the fellow-traveling se:up) 





and io seduce iis innocent, unmsuspeci- 
ing, confused members. 

The Kremlin today has no interest in 
American apologists for 
Communism. In the present climate of 
American opinion, openly confessing 
their pro-Comamunism would only :so- 
late the apologists in their community 
and prevent them from doing their 
real job: influencing the anti-Commu- 
nist community along pro-Soviet lines. 
What the Kremlin wants and needs .are 
American apologists of appeasement, 
native ideological saboteurs of Amer- 
iean resistance, home-grown defeatists 
in the fight for freedom. 

To be arimitied this side of the Iron 
Curtain, the Communisi Trojan Horse 
of 1950 has to be painied in nice new 
anti-Communis? colors. 

To effectively weaken, confuse and 
sabotage, from within, American re- 
sistance to Communism at home and 
abroad, the new fellow traveler has to 
appear not as an apologist for Commu- 
nsm, but as the anti-Communist savior 
of American democracy, and as the 
national guardian of reason, peace and 
human rights. Since most Americans 
cherish and care for these values, he 
must exploit the existing anxieties 
about their preservation, play them up 
to hysteria and panic, and communicate 
the idua that “the present American 
policies” (as he skillfully calls our 
world-wide resistance to Communism) 
must lead to catastrophe. 


MH 
> 
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DIFFERENT GROUPS can be alien- 
ated from anti-Communist resistance 
by different “anti-Communist” appeals. 

Most Americans are healthily afraid 
of mass hatreds and witch-hunts. Quite 
a few of them are reluctant to accept 
ail the evidence on the Communist 
danger. The new fellow travelers work 
hard to convince the people that re- 
sistance or self-defense against Commu- 
ism amounts to “hysteria.” 

If we call hysteria (in its present 
political rather than its precise psy- 
chiatric meaning) a state of the mass 
mind in which people get panicky 
about nonvexisting or highly over- 
emphasized dangers and react irra- 
tionally to them, we might well’ speak 
of a near-hysteria of the liberals pre- 
vailing today. 

lf two or three colleges have dis- 
missed Communist teachers while a 
few hundred other colleges permit 
Communists to teach; if out of a few 

usand movies produced three or 
have an anti-Communist message; 

f loyaity boards screen the reliability 
public servants after a number of 
them in the United States, Canada, and 
Britain have been found guilty of 
working for the enemy; if a lawful 
measure of any kind is taken in this 
try to counteract the enemy who 
elieves neither in peace nor human 


ghts—the fellow travelers immedi- 
ateiy Genounce the mounting hysteria 
V 1 will destroy peace and human 
t S le atne! easily lor 

t Sing, fear-mongering fel- 


mories Which 
heir political nursery, 


itv themselves when Alger 
uunce the finding 


e protected rather than 
vful resistance to Mos- 
anti-Communist” agents. 


“ 


A MOST DISHONEST and danger-— 


ous falsification insists that anti-Com- 
unist crusades destroy demoeracy, 
while the right way to fight Commu- 
nism is to improve our democracy by 
fighting the housing shortage, racial 
discrimination, and_ similar things. 
ose who preach this nonsense never 
explain why there must be a choice 
tween democratic improvements and 
anti-Communist resistance. 

As a matter of fact, both jobs can be 
cone simultaneously. must be done 
simultaneously to be effective, and have 
been done simultaneously in recent 
years in this country. 

All the housing and group relations 

provements alone could not save us 
from the Red Army and the ‘Fifth 
Column of conspirators, spies and sabo- 
ieurs. Since, however, many people 
lave personal and group grievances, 
they are only too willing to accept the 
promise of the “anti-Communist” fel- 
low traveler that an improvement of 
their lot would mean the right way to 
fight Communism, while they blame 
the “present American policies” of re- 
sistance as the cause of their present 
complaints. 

It seems significant to me that those 
who claim that “anti-crusades”’ destroy 





democracy never claimed before 1940 
that higher wages and less racial dis- 
crimination were the right way to fight 
the Nazis. 

* x ” 

THE NEW FELLOW TRAVELER is 
considerably less concerned with demo- 
cratic improvements when his appeals 
are directed to capitalists. “The pres- 
ent American policies,” he then weeps 
into his highball, “I mean higher taxes 
and fewer markets; and this lowering 
of profits plays into the hands of the 
Communists, whom we all hate.” The 
only way to save American capitalism 
and fight Communism, the fellow 
traveler says, is to do business with 
Russia and China, give them loans, and 
spend our armament dollars on divi- 
dends. 

When appealing to workers rather 
than Wall Street, the fellow traveler 
has only to do a quick pirouette and 
promise better wages and welfare insti- 
tutions, paid for by the money which, 
as he now weeps into his beer, is 
thrown away for hydrogen bombs. 

The fellow traveler’s greatest weapon, 





HENRY WALLACE 
. . And Therefore Defeated 
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Since rational observers can easily 
see this, the fellow travelers must 
stimulate anxiety into panic. No wonder 
Max Lerner got so angry when David 
E. Lilienthal denounced the “cult of 
doom,” and explained that this “end- 
of-the-world thinking,” making people 
hopeless and helpless, “plays right into 
the hands of destructive Communist 
Saciunalt’ 

* “ * 

WHEN THE COMMUNISTS founded 
the party of “the other progressives” 
in 1947, they made Mr. Wallace ex- 
claim with Gideon: “Let those who are 
fearful and trembling depart.” Since 
after this call so few remained that 
Mr. -Wallace himself had to admit the 
Party’s 
new invitation went out: “Let those 
who are fearful and trembling come to 


“narrow range of support,” a 


us.” While spreading fears and shakes 
in America, they hope to gather a great 
Gideons’ army in reverse, an American 
public opinion which would be anti- 
Communist, yet defeatist, appeasing 
and thereby defeated. 

“The Progressive Party is dead,” 
said Mr. Lerner, and concluded from 
its fiasco that, despite its wonderful 
intent and devotion, there is‘no room 
today in America for organizations of 
that sort. But—and this is a give-away 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Heard on the Left 


NE of the most important inter-American conferences since the 
end of the war will be held in Havana starting May 12. It’s 
going all-out against Communist and Fascist totalitarianism in 

Central and South America and has the solid backing of the American 
Federation of Labor. Hoped-for result will be establishment of a 
permanent organization to promote democracy and freedom in all 
American republics. Another nail in the Lombardo Toledano coffin 
and another coup for the AFL’s Sarafinco Romualdi. 

For the first time in almost two years, the name Sergei Prokofiev 
has appeared in the Soviet press. The Soviet music magazine mentions 
several issues ago quite briefly that the “cosmopolitan” composer has 
written a cello sonata which “you can’t help liking.” Oh, Zhdanov, 
thou should’st be alive at this hour! 


Clifford Forster is the new counsel for the International League 

for the Rights of Man. 
tis x 

Apparently, Ignazio Silone’s “God” didn’t fail positively. He's 
now playing high-minded dialectics with Pietro Nenni. 

Mrs. Anita McCormick Blaine’s faith in pro-Communist causes 
and particularly in the Compass has seriously weakened. 

ae ot P 

George Cassidy, former New York Post executive, is doing a fine 
publicity job for the AFL’s Trade Union Label Industries Show, 
Philadelphia, May 6 to 16. 

Theme of the next issue of the Reporter will be on ex-Commu- 
nists and will contain a debate between Publisher Max Ascoli ana 
Isaac Deutscher. 

HE SOVIET GOVERNMENT has reportedly taken over the 

Gdynia-American line and will put into its own service the 

Sobieski and Batory, the stars of the Polish merchant marine, 
in keeping with Soviet policy of depriving satellites of their own 
shipping. Little known is the fact that Rumania’s Danubian boats 
were recently taken away by the Soviets. 


* 
oe 


Worst scandal about the transfer of U.S. merchant marine ships 
to Panamanian registry is that the Communists are loading them 
with Communist seamen, while American sailors by the thousands 


are on the beach. 


John P. Lewis. former editor of PM and now editor and publisher 
of the Franklin (N. H.) Transcript, recently submitted proofs of an 
editorial on some hot local issue to community leaders for their 
cpinion, with the statement: “I do not choose to have the last word. 
I make no pretense at omniscience.” Sweet are the uses of adversity. 


One of the most tastefully printed books in recent months is 
Franz Kafka and Prague, by Pavel Eisner, published by Golden Griffin 
Books. Apart from the interest in the Kafka material, the book is a 
loveiy example of that rare art—book-making. 


Being held incommunicado reminds this column of the time Mon- 

Sweetland, onetime SP organizer and now a respectable Demo- 
cratic Committeeman, was arrested in some little Alabama town while 
nvolved ina strike. He wired N. Y. headquarters: “Am being held 
incommunicado. Please rush lawyer.” 

Birthday greetings to the Russian daily, Novoye Russkoye Slovo, 
just 40 years old, and the oldest existing Russian daily in the world. 
Credit Victor Shimkin and Mark Weinbaum, editor, for the paper’s 
distinguished reputation. 


Trade union officials here are boiling at the U.S. Immigration 
Service for its mistreatment on arrival of European anti-Stalinist 
trade unionists. Incarceration on Ellis Island in one case for 11 days 
and in another case, incommunicado for five hours at Idlewild of 
two outstanding European labor officials have convinced AFL and 
CIO officials to make “a persona] protest to President Truman. State 
Department officials are irritated because immigration officials ignore 
the fact that the Depariment has visaed the visitors. 


The AFL has received 809 cables from Spanish Falangist labor 
organizations protesting the AFL’s campaign against full Franco 
recognition by the U.S. 


The American Bowling Congress, with a Jim Crow clause in its 
by-laws, is expected to drop its anti-Negro policy next May at its 
convention in Columbus, Ohio. 


Marguerite Higgins is replacing Ailen Raymond on the Herald 
Tribune’s Asia beat. Raymond is home. The Whip. 
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“There have been other nations as rich 
as we, there have been other nations 
as powerful, there have been other na- 
tions as spirited; but | hope we sha!! 
never forget that we created this Na- 


tion, not to serve ourselves, but to serve mankind.” 


Credo 


—WOODROW WILSON. 











HAT WE LACK most in fight- 
W ing Communism today is poli- 

tical and ideological doctrine, 
moral responsibility, and determina- 
tion-to take the offensive. Despite all 
the gold stars we paste on our moral 
report cards at Washington press con- 
ferences, we have yet to formulate our 
basic principles in a new, dynamic, and 
courageous doctrine. President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points were more revolution- 
ary thirty years ago than anything the 
West has expressed in the war and 
postwar years. 


Today, we are still enmeshed in our 
wartime ideological deadlock. We seem 
unable to face the challenge of Commu- 
nism in ourselves, not to mention the 
world we are trying to save. We just 
can’t focus on the fact that defeating 
Communism requires revolution—dem- 
ocratic revolution—everywhere, in the 
enslaved countries (Russia included) as 
well as the free. And despite all the 
official professions of “boldness” and 
virtue, the only revolutions we are 
asked to sympathize with seem to be 
coup d’etats directed by pro-Soviets or 
dubious “neutrals.” But the great 
masses of oppressed in Europe and 
Asia, we are told, can not be “inter- 
fered with” for reasons of high diplo- 
matic protocol. 


The toughest roadblock to our future 
is the heritage of a war that was poli- 
tically lost. Confused by the Fascist 
challenge, Western leadership has still 
not made up its mind that it has to 
fight Communism with the same vigor 
and faith. The war we lost shows us 
that no war—hot or cold—can be won 
with weapons and dollars alone: that 
we must be armed with vigorous and 
unassailable political ideals. We have, 
and have had, the ideals to stir millions. 
But too often, our diplomats have for- 
gotten the millions, and thus betrayed 
the ideals. To do this in the future 
would be fatal. 


x . 


THIS IS CLEAR from reading all 
the memoirs about the Balkans, written 
not only by Winston Churchill, but by 
the emissaries dispatched during the 
last war to help different resistance 
movements. Two significant books on 
this score have appeared recently. One 
is Eastern Approaches by _ Fitzroy 
Maclean, whom Churchill sent to Tito’s 
headquarters; the other is Whirlwind 
Tito’s Rise to Power, by another British 
agent in Yugoslavia, Stephen Clissold. 
Brigadier Maclean is a member of the 
Tory Party, a Foreign Office striped- 





* i ™ 
Bogdan Raditsa, a regular con- 
tributor on Balkan affairs to The New 
Leader, has also written for the 
Saturday Evening Post and Readers 
Digest. Once Tito’s American press 
chief, he is now a professor of modern 
European history at Fairleigh Dickin- 
son College in Rutherford, N. J. 
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pants officer. Clissold is also a con- 
servative, an apparently inoffensive 
and shy intellectual who in pre-war 
days: came to Yugoslavia with the idea 
of converting Serbo-Croatian _intel- 
lectuals to fight for Britain. 


Their pertinent revelations point up 
the discouraging impression Western 
intellectuals brought to the Balkans. 
Their trademark was a complete lack of 
political blueprints or militant ideology, 
but only a panicky rush to save what 
could be saved. 


How different were*”the memoirs 
written by Western observers and 
diplomats after the First World War, 
when the West had a militant doctrine 
and a clearcut idea of what it wanted 
to achieve after its fight against the 
German, Austrian, and Turkish Em- 
pires! At that time there were giants 
in the West, almost unconscious of 
their great material strength but highly 
conscious of their political visions and 
moral obligations. The generation 
which led the first Werld War may 
have been the last great4eam the West 
had; their memoirs reflected greatness 
in thoughts and deeds. Though Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points were betrayed, 
their ideas captured the minds of com- 
mon people from Phoenix, Arizona to 
Tambov in Central Russia. Neither old 
conservative Europe nor new Bolshevik 
Europe could avoid some measure of 
their momentous impact. 


Reading today’s recollectio of the 
last war is another story. When Mac- 
Jeans and others insist constantly their 
tasks were military, not political, and 
at the same time yield to the Commu- 
nists, you can’t help feeling that the 
war was doomed to be lost while it 
was still on. Gone are the Clemenceaus 
of the West; Churchill looks like a 
tired and disillusioned Metternich by 
comparison, helpless to impose a doc- 
trine in the Europe where millions 
were eagerly awaiting it 


e oo * 


BUT EVEN BEFORE coming to the 
Balkans, Churchill’s children—legiti- 
mate and adopted—were already half 
lost. They had lost their faith in the 
way of life which made Britain great. 
They were adventurers who sought a 


personal escape from malaise rather 
than a political obligation to people 
whom they didn’t care to know. They 


brought with them the morbid weak- 
ness of a restless generation moved 


more by literary adventures than by 
visionary ideologies. There were no 
clearcut ideas in their minds, only 
slogans and a sick sense of “realism.” 


They were tired and confused. Know- 
ing they had to crush fascism, they 
saw nothing diabolic implied in Com- 
munism. They even lulled themselves 
into the idea that Communism was 
historically inevitable. And in their 
passion for moral “objectivity,” they 
somehow conceived that democracy 
meant different things to the peasant 
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of Montenegro than to the Lancashire 
farmer; that liberty for the sailor at 
Split, unlike the Liverpool longshore- 
man, had to involve GPUs and OZNAs, 
because the East “was accustomed” to 
totalitarianism. As if people were born 
in chains! 


The only merit of these ambassadors 
of failure may be that they have the 
courage to admit their sins. But why 
not? They will not pay for them; the 
cost will be borne by the people of 
the lands they abandoned. Though 
conservatives, the Clissolds and the 
Macleans somehow feel that their great 
society, the child of a brilliant, much- 
abused, but above all civilized, cen- 
tury, had melted away. They are swept 
away by something new, undefinable 
and dynamic, fraught with semi- 
barbarian emotions, because it im- 
presses them as a temptation worth 
succumbing to. Sated with what they 
had at home (which they somehow felt 
a world in ruins), they would be ready 
to betray and help destroy with fervor 
that world at home. The dead bourgeois 
society, corrupt and disintegrated in 
themselves, they wouid like to bury— 
in the Balkans, if not in Britain and 
America. 





WINSTON CHURCHILL 
“A Disillusioned Metternich” 


YUGOSLAVIA, pregnant -with civil 
vars and internal strife, was their 
promising adventure, romantic and un- 
predictable. They didn’t go into the 
eality of Yugoslavia, didn’t bother see- 
ng the people. Meeting Tito and his 

iends, they were enchanted by their 

iy of life. They didn’t bother to find 
ut the inner meaning of that way, but 
were even more blase than the Kipling 
seneration of conquerors; freedom, de- 
nocracy, and the Christian tradition 

nt out the window of a superficial 

lativism. Without batting an eylash 
they accepted the premise that a Com- 

unist is a “perfectly frank, perfectly 
ogical, perfectly calm and unruffled” 
2ew man. And the Macleans have a 
creat respect and deep emotion in the 
oresence of this new man. In portray- 
ng a Communist leader like Kardelj, 

r example, Maclean gives us the idea 
iat We must capitulate in the presence 

this new man whose philosophy 
eads “muddle; murder; distortion; de- 
eption.” 


‘Such things,” he writes, “happened 
inder Communism, might even be an 
itentional part of Communist policy. 
3ut it would be worth it in the long 
un. The end would justify the means. 
some day they would get their way; 
some day their difficulties would dis- 
ippear; their enemies would be elimi- 
1ated; the people educated; and a 
Communist millenium would make the 
vorld a happier and a better place.” 
Kardelj “was quite ready . . . to sacri- 
ice everybody and everything that was 
lear and dear to him to the cause 


which he had chosen, to liquidate any- 


body who stood in his way. Such 
sacrifices, such liquidations, would be 
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for a greater good of humanity. What 
worthier cause could there be?” 


Maclean told Winston Churchill after 
his first meeting in effect to accept all 
that Tito stood for, the coming “Com- 
munist millenium.” “Tito and the other 
leaders of the Movement,” he writes 
affectionately, “were openly’ and 
avowedly Communists and ... the 
system which they would establish 
would inevitably be on Soviet lines 
and, in all probability, strongly orien- 
tated toward the Soviet Union.” 


And he adds: 


“The Prime Minister's reply resolved 
my doubts. 


“*Do you intend,’ [Churchill] asked, 
‘to make Yugoslavia your home after 
the war?’ 


“*No Sir!’ I replied. 


“Neither do I,’ he said. And, that 
being so, the less you and I worry 
about the form of Government they set 
up, the better. That is for them to de- 
cide. What interests us is, which of 
them is doing most harm to the 
Germans!’ ” 


That was only a little after Yugo- 
slavia had risen against Hitler while 
Britain was alone, and Mr. Churchill 
had promised her to meet again the 
“soul she found that morning” when 
barefooted and ill-equipped, she had 
revolted against the Nazi juggernaut, 
knowing that England could not help 
her. 

os ok 8 


AT THAT VERY MOMENT, Tito in 
Yugoslavia had in his hands the con- 
fidential “Directive for Future Work” 
given him on May 9, 1941, by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Comintern, 
according to Mr. Clissold. While Mr. 
Churchill couldn’t offer the Yugoslavs 
any hope, the Kremlin already had de- 
tailed blueprints for the future con- 
quest of the Balkans. The Comintern 
document reads, in part: 


“1, The time has now come when 
decisive new steps must be taken 
along the path of the world revolu- 
1OG.< ss 


a) The Communist world revolu- 
tion must be presented as a series of 
measures to achieve ‘true democ- 
racy,’ and all political and military 
leaders of the Communist Movement 
must depict their activity in this 
light. Up to 30 percent of Party mem- 
bers may come out into the open as 

‘front-line fighters for democracy’ in 
the eyes of the masses. 


b) The Government of the Soviet 
Union may also find it necessary to 
make temporary concessions in the 
same sense in order to further the 
revolutionary cause of those coun- 
tries where conditions demand it. 


c) Until the seizure of power, the 
Communist Party of the country 
where revolution is being prepared 
should be careful to maintain good 
relations with patriotic and religious 
circles. No discrimination should be 
made against the Churches; each 
should be treated on the same footing 
in the eyes of the masses. National 
traditions too should be respected. 
Where necessary, and with the 
authorization of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Party, representatives of 
the Churches should be allowed to 
take part in preparing and carrying 
through the revolution. Their numer- 
ical strength should determine the 
pace at which church influence is 
later to be eliminated from State 
SHGME.. cs 


e) Once power has been seized by 
the Party, foreign policy will be laid 
down by the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the U.S.S.R., who will receive 
the necessary directives from the 
Comintern. ... 


f) Immediately after seizing power, 
the Central Committee will set up a 
new government. This body shall be 
representative of the broad masses of 
the people and preserve every ap- 
pearance of democracy. ... 


- . By Bogdan Raditsa 


g) Opponents of the new adminis- 
tration, specially those who still en- 
joy some prestige amongst the people 
and those whose participation in the 
revolution may have given them 
access to the secret records of the 
Communist Movement, should be re- 
moved as soon as possible, but in 
‘democratic’ fashion, i.e. by being 
brought to trial before a regular 
COUET,...s 


2. The country where the Central 
Committee has recently assumed 
power should not apply for inclusion 
in the Soviet Union until the neces- 
sary instructions to this effect have 
been received from the Executive 
Committee of the Comintern. .. . 


5. Considerable difficulties may be 
encountered in the apprehension and 
destruction of internal opponents and 
class enemies. . . . 

6. The term ‘class enemy’ comprises 

the following categories: members of 
ideological movements of a national- 
ist or religious character, priests, 
members of the police force, officer’s 
corps, diplomatic and civil services in 
sofar as they have refused to side 
with the revolutionary forces, all’ 
members of the ruling dynasties, any 
individuals known to have actively 
opposed the preparation of the carry- 
ing out of the revolution. 
7. After the seizure of power, the 
Party shall dispose of funds ... from 
the following sources: property be- 
longing to class enemies who have 
been liquidated . . . property belong- 
ing to hostile movements and organ- 
izations; property confiscated from 
the Churches, from the ruling dynas- 
ty, and from war profiteers.” 


. x s 

BY THE TIME Dimitrov was para- 
chuted by a Soviet plane to Tito’s 
headquarters, as Mr. Clissold tells us, 
Tito was already in the process of ac- 
complishing what the Kremlin had 
asked. “On the waste land left in the 
wake of the whirlwind,” concludes 
Clissold, Tito “was free to build the 


Soviet Federation of his dreams.” 


But that freedom was more the result 
of Western weakness than of Soviet 
strength. The way the West approached 
the East in Yugoslavia was a blatant ex- 
ample of a war lost because of a lack of 
political doctrine and moral courage. 
Even Maclean admits that on the one 
oceasion he and his British officers had 
any contact with the people, they were 
plied “with inumerable questions.” 
The people, welcoming them “with an 
array of bowls, baskets, jars and 


bottles,” kept asking: “Were the Allies 
winning the war? Had we come for 
SOnG:..;°.F. 


To the anxieties of a betrayed people 
the sick men of the West had no an- 
swer. In fact they felt more at home 
in the society of fellow travelers, sons 
of millionaires and surrealist poets, 
who in the name of Tito spoke to 
them in fluent English or boulevardier 
French picked up at Montparnasse 
(while waiting to be shipped by Tito 
to help assassinate loyalist Spain). 
These could buy the British emissaries 
with wit, smiles and extravagance. 
They could sell the Macleans the idea 
that theirs-was a new reformation for 
the purpose of a new and better man- 
kind, while‘at the same time they were 
exterminating all their opponents in 
the old Turkish way. The uprooted 
intelligentsia, whose university was the 
Spanish civil war, the international 
Alger Hisses, charmed the British 
snobs and decadent aristocrats with 
their most un-Serbian Oxford accents, 
charmed them to the point where they 
sold the brave and_ freedom-loving 
people of Yugoslavia down the river. 


* > * 


THE WAY THE WEST approached 
the East on the bridge of Yugoslavia—- 
echoed on high and low levels through- 
out the war and throughout the world, 
particularly by the Americans in China 
—should become a sad lesson for the 
present. It should tell us to stop the 
cowardly betrayal, the yielding, the 
capitulation to the Communists. 


Ill-humored Western decadents — 
chasing the wild ducks of “unemotional 
objectivity,” “realistic agreements.” and 
“historical inevitability” — should not 
be permitted to deal with the shrewd 
and dedicated Communists. The West 
must understand that it can offer more 
to oppose Communism than the shyness 
and vaccilation of its fellow-travele: 
always ready to make deals with the 
gravediggers of our civilization. 


The turning point of the cold war 
will come as soon the West stops talk- 
ing to tyrants in terms of dialectic and 
begins talking to the peoples of the 
world in terms of “a new birth of free- 
dom.” For that thought—which made 
America and England and France great 
and beloved in the past—is still the 
most revolutionary thing on earth. 
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Jew Meets Anti-Semite 


THE CRIPPLED GIANT. By Milton Hindus. 


$2.00. 


Boar’s Head Books. 159 pp. 


Reviewed by LESLIE A. FIEDLER 


HAVE HAD the depressing sense lately that there is no circumstance 
in which a Jew feels safer than when he is in the midst of a good lively 
conversation about antisemitism. Certainly that is true for us here in 


America. 


Antisemitism as a platitude, an aspect of history, becomes a kind of 
negative Utopia. Just as one is at the furthest possible remove from the 
actualities of politics in talking about, say, Socialism or the Soviet Union 
(large, remote, abstract), so in debating the problems of antisemitism (the 


Atom bomb is another instance), one is 
lelightfully immune from the necessity 
of responding as a person to the com- 
plex evil intent of other persons capa- 
ble of being to embraced or 


platitudi- 


uched, 


struck. At best, the utopian, 


appro. ch pecomes an ivory 

( \ l ( ouflaged as the 

tal-B Barricade At worst, it be- 

i V one torever in- 

f i I h pe ons at all 

1b f antisemitism, for 

find it difficult 

elevant to distinguish between 

t te and antisemite, as the latter 
tingui tween Jew 

I the sp 1 merit of Milton 

t ied with great 

losity | wn moving attempt 


the status 


a fate. 








THE CRIPPLED GIANT S 
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Dp} | yn a Professor, a 
t husband and father, an Amer- 
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ffer th fits of th ve volume 
t the man who ide articulate the 
temper of Hitlerian Europe) to one 
can onl ry “Merde!” 
Here all platitudes go out of the 
indow! it true one has to tell him- 
self that Hindus represents the miser- 
able victims of the gas-chambers, but 
he is only the vmbol. As a matter of 
act he comes well-clothed and fed and 
reasonably sane In an excess of 
honesty, he tries to denv his improbable 
luck, to disavow the difference between 
his health and Céline’s sickness, claim- 
ing in little asides that he too is crazy, 
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outcast—but only in a sense, the gen- 
eral sense, not absolutely like this exile 
and madman. 
- * Sal 

AND YET on the other hand, it is 
Céline who has hated, abominably and 
melodramatically, while Hindus has 
known only the response of love, the 
desire to understand, to know at least 
f not to forgive. But perhaps such 
charity is a luxury these days, a privi- 
lege of Americans. The final twist is, 
that it is Hindus who is 
afraid in their encounters. The proof 
of his being really one with the dead 
and injured Jews of Europe is that his 
response even with all his advantages 
(when he is aware of them, it is to 
to be ashamed of them) is the 
response of the oppressed; he cringes 
a little before the antisemitic giant, for 
all the giant’s obvious impotence. 

And Céline is a writer, parhape even 


of course, 


regret, 


a great writer. Certainly, he has seemed 
a .great writer to Hindus, and more 
than that, his own kind of writer, th 
artist whose exploitation of sensibility, 
whose vision of doom has touched off 
a whole and immediate response at his 
own deepest levels of appreciation. 
Céline has always seemed to him 
“true” with the sort of truth that is 
recognized in the nerve endings. It is 
a familiar problem by now, the sympa- 
thetic writer, the loved artist at whose 
core is revealed antisemitism—Pound, 
Eliot, Sherwood Anderson, Dreiser, 
Lawrence, Graham Greene—not to 
mention the remoter dead. The prob- 
lem is especially acute for the Jewish 
critic (to whom both Jewishness and 
the insights of literature are of firs 
importance) who finds the madnes 
that excludes him at the heart of 
writers most meaningful to his own 
experience and that of his generation. 

The question which must be an- 
swered immediately is whether 
is a necessary connection between the 
antisemitism of Céline and his other 
modes of feeling and judging. It is 
true, that in his case antisemitic reier- 
ences are scrupulously excluded from 
his “literary” works (out of motives of 
prudence, one learns, because he had 
believed the publishing world con- 
trolled by Jews) and confined to the 


—s 


i 


there 


social pamphlets; but on the other 
hand, the narrowness, the false “scien- 
tific” outlook, the splashing about in 


disgust that is everywhere in his books 
is the raw material out of which his 
antisemitism is created. It was for the 
sentimental-brutal exploitation of his 
“outsidedness” that Hindus first re- 
sponded to Céline. A kind of ridiculous 
misunderstanding, for to Hindus “out- 
sidedness” belonged par excellence to 
the Jews as well as the artist, while to 
Céline it was the specific characteristic 
f the “honest” non-Jew. 

x * ok 

WHAT DOES ONE DO? Hindus has 
qualified somewhat his admiration for 
Celine’s work, but not to the point of 
denying him greatness, for all his sense 
of the horrifying paranoid narrowness 
of Céline’s novels. And even had 
Hindus decided at this point that the 
wars was comparatively worthless, 
there would remain forever the fact of 
his first love. pe gratitude for the 
awakening and definition of sensibility 
he had achie ve in reading Journey to 
the End of the Night. To tell the truth 
has seemed to him the only relevant 
response; and with great tenderness 
and honesty he has done so. 

Meanwhile, Céline, getting wind of 
the book, treatens a suit in the Amer- 
ican courts, tries to get Hindus, fired 
from his job, hysterically, “TI 
have not done you any harm and you 
are assassinating me!” It is the won- 
that it leaves us know- 
ng in precisely what sense this crazy 
is true. 


writes 


der of the book 


assertion 
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A HUMANIST 


$5.00. 


By Albert Guerard. Harvard University 


Reviewed by GEORGE N. SHUSTER 








4 ! ‘HIS IS A BOOK of our time and of all time. Life, as Albert rd 
has conceived of it, is an opportunity to learn how to feel at ) 
any period of the civilized past, but it is also a sum t p 
fashion the present into a significant prelude to the future 
Having read Guerard, I am still not re I] know what a hum: t 
Certainly he is not, as some people have nein? 
believed, a philologist only. Nor is he fore.” And, “tt always takes an inquisi- 
merely a devotee of the world’s best tion to maintain an orthodoxy; and Mrs. 
books. Petrarch and Milton. in their Grundy, being ubiquitous, is more ef- 
day, thought him a man who had the fective than Torquemada.” These are 


whole enterprise of humanity for his 
province. One surmises that for Guerard 
he is a gentleman, a scholar, a citizen, 
and a perennial rebel with a conser- 
vative heart. At any rate, he himself 
has been all these with a courageous 
and heartening enthusiasm. He has 
taught many to find out the meaning 
of being on the side of the angels. No 
doubt they were sometimes astonished 
to discover that these celestial spirits 
are upon occasion impish, unpredict- 


able, learned and afflicted with a yearn- 
ing for the long-delayed progress of 
man. 


Perhaps it is too bad that Guerard 
did not elect to write his autobiography 
in epigrams, thus going to school to 
Joubert. His book is full of them, as 
witness: “We are apt to scorn our 
neighbor because his rate of motion is 
faster or more sluggish than our own. 
He is antiquated if he clings to the 
values of yesterday; he is uncultured if 
he ignores the values of the day be- 
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more than witty remarks. Into each 
there has been packed, like a luncheon 
in a hamper, a lifetime of teaching, ob- 
servation, reading, and learning 

* * * 

HERE IS SOMEBODY who has a 
good time in the class-room with n« 
obvious hedonistic ill effects. Take, for 
example, the chapter on history. which 
is on the one hand an attempt to formu- 
late a philosophy about (rather than of) 
history, and on the other hand an 
astute survey of Guerard’s, own think- 
ing about two segments of the Euro- 
pean past—the French classical pericd, 
and the tumultuous years which Jed to 
the failure of 1848. The problem pre- 
sented is this: though on the one hand 
a sense of being in history is a human 
necessity, a sort of inescapable con- 
sequence of having to dwell in time, in- 
sight into its meaning can never be won 
by a mind which stakes everything on 
one card. Thus what we call “Roman- 
ticism” did not merely result from 
something, or some things, but it was 
a stream which picked up a great deal 
of material as it moved along toward 
somewhere. 

But the best of what Guerard has to 


Time 


to be found in his reflections on 
the tragic import of historical svmbols. 
se e the lives and events which 
strate for t imagination tl th 
~ f V Yr) ’ n tT af WeE Oe- 

f Thus, fo np Roland liv 
t in W! 1 at ) iuse 

f qu tic ,sort mn 

4048 4 


848 has not been forgotten even 

when reincarnated, as in the 

Weimar Republic, it was a total failure. 
s because history is a perpetual com- 


ntary on vital values that it remains 





ital. Guerard fires a broadside at those 
for whom the story of the past is “re- 
] chronicle of the 
ple who won, regardless of who they 
e. Therewith he proves himself true 
to the moralist implicit in every worthy 
humanist. 


"—that is, a 





Not to svmpathize with these views 
ould be to de 
f sensivity to a dream of high purpose. 
Nevertheless I shall venture to remark 
that if going anywhere it 
must be according to landmarks of 
truth as well as of symbols. There must 
be an orthodoxy of fact as well as of 


»>monstrate one’s own lack 


history is 


ideal. We can have no science of mathe- 
matics without axioms, no hypotheses 
without formulas, and (I think) no 
philosophy or religion without valid in- 
tuitions. And so, when Guerard pro- 
eeds to argue that the world has been 
noving toward a World State and has 
arrived in it without knowing it I 
demur. We have unfortunately got off 
at a totally different station. Across the 
street a lot of chaps are waiting with 
shooting irons. And we ourselves nerv- 
ously finger our own pistols. We may 
wish it weren’t so. Perhaps some day it 
will not be so. But there is an absolut- 
ism about the fact itself which it would 
be unwise not to respect. 
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Germany Through the Brass 


DECISION IN GERMANY. By General Lucius D. Clay. Doubleday. 522 


pp. $4.50. 


BERLIN COMMAND. By Brig. General Frank Howley. Putnam. 276 


pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by BORIS SHUB 


N My Three Years in Moscow, Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, a pro- 
fessional soldier, set a standard of contemporary history writing that 
diplomats, foreign correspondents and scholars could do worse than 
emulate. He reported what he had seen with consistent intelligence and 


with penetrating flashes that gave 
going on in the Soviet citadel than has 
come out of most books on Russia in 
years. 

In his Decision In Germany, General 
Clay, another professional soldier, has 
also made a contribution to the post- 
war record, even if a more circum- 
scribed one. But General Clay set a 
more modest goal for himself and 
within his self-imposed limitations, he 
has accomplished his purpose. His book 

account of his 





is an undramatized i 
stewardship as U. S. Military Governor 
of Germany. 

Readers who want an orderly story of 
Military Gove rnment’s work from the 
end of the war until early 1949 will find 
that General Clay’s book fills the bill 
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more real insight into what has been 





He presents the enormous aggregate of 
probems that were tossed into the lap 
of American officials, civilian and mili- 
tary, and carefully describes how these 
problems were treated with a refresh- 
ing absence of melodrama. 


* * * 


GENRAL CLAY gives only a small 
hint of the extent to which he was on 


his own, without instructions or clear 
p lirectives, in some of the most 


explosive moments of the cold war 
Even his excellent story of the Berlin 
crises gives only a peek into what 






oe went on between U. S. Head- 
quarters in Berlin and Washington dur- 
ing those days. Nor does he reveal the 
full part that his cool determination 
played in our Berlin victory over the 
Soviets in 1948. 


eally 


Non-specialists may find the textbook 
style of other parts of Decision in 
Germany difficult reading, but it is 
worth the effort as a meticulous ac- 


counting of what Military Government 
attempted to do. 

The book is weakest in its treatment 
of what Drew Middleton calls “ventilat- 
ing the German mind.” Overloaded 
with pressing economic and, later, 
blockade problems, General Clay’s re- 
port does not indicate complete aware- 
ness of the free-for-all battle for domi- 
nation over the German mind between 
the residuary forces of Nazism, the re- 
surgent elements of old-fashioned na- 
tionalism (which led a trained British 
Foreign Office observer to note that too 
much of German thinking still re- 
minded him of an ingrained toenail), 
and the new threats from reviving 
strident nationaltsm and National Bol- 
shevism, the two-headed vulture that 
menaces the emergence of a peaceful 
and democratic Germany. 

General Clay’s book suggests that he 
did not come fully to grips with the 
ideological aspects of our Decision in 
Germany. Yet the awareness he showed 
toward these very issues in 1948 when 
the spotlight was turned on them in 
Berlin indicates that by that time, 
General Clay had become far more con- 
scious of these problems than in his 
early days as Military Governor. 

The best that can be said for Brig. 
Gen. Howley, who is an advertising 
man not a professional soldier, is that 
he did a better job as U.S. commandant 
in Berlin than his book would lead an 
innocent reader to believe. It was his 
job to get the American sector of 


Curtain 


Berlin running as a normal community. . 
As Director of Berlin Sector Military 
Government, Howley did an excellent 
job of cleaning up the wreckage the 
Nazis left behind. He got schools going, 
built up a civilized police force, and 
performed most of the duties of a city 
manager with efficiency and dispatch. 
During the blockade, he stuck tenaci- 
ously by his guns and didn’t yield one 
inch to Soviet blackmail. That is his 
real and important record of achieve- 
ment. 

Instead of sticking to that record, 
Howley has tried to write an analysis 
of what ails the world, what’s wrong 
with the State Department, General 
Clay, the Russian people and practically 
everyone except Howley. The result is 
unimpressive and often shocking. 
writes Howley, “are 
liars, swin- 


“The Russians,” 
the world’s most colossal 
dlers, and cutthroats, and there is 
reason to think they will change.” 

What 


cal adolescence 


makes this incredible politi- 
even more incredib 
(there are many such outbursts in 
book) is that it comes from the man 
who repeatedly boasted to members 
along per- 


his staff how well he got 


sonally with the Russian generals an 
colonels in Berlin, how they preferred 
him to the “monocle-eyed British 
Presumably the high Russian officer 


who used to tussle and box with one 


of Howley’s four children, as a guest in 


Howley’s house, was one of these “‘liars 
me 


swindlers, and cutthroats. 
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THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM IN PEACE AND WAR. 
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‘“HANISM. By J. E: Meade. Macmillan 
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Reviewed by HARVEY J. LEVIN 


and Robbins distinguish themse 


.; THE MAZE of recent public 


ale : ry tA mi 
1s On economic planning, Meade 


catio1 
lves by style alone. One expects a grace 


and lucidity from British economists often missing in their American 


counterparts, and the authors certainly satisfy us on that score. Their prose 


is a fine example of how the intricacies of closely reasoned anlysis can be 


presented to the interested layman. 


Meade sees democratic nations facing 
a dilemma. For, on one hand, some 
measure of planning” is 
necessary to prevent mass unemploy- 
ment, maximize total production and 
make distribution more equitable. Yet, 
much of the planning currently pro- 
posed carries with it “threats to per- 
sonal freedom a swollen bureauc- 
racy and clumsy inefficiencies.” 


“economic 


dilemma recedes 


we distinguish between different 


Fortunately, the 
wher 


kinds of planning. The real dange1 


freedom and efficiency, it appears, 
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by a network of taxes (on inheritance, 
gifts and incomes), family allowances 
(dispensed on the basis of need) and 


roads, schools, etc.; third, it should 
make competition effective wherever 
possible by reforming laws relating to 
incorporation, limited liability, patents 
and trade practices. 

Where competition cannot be re- 
stored for technological reasons (e. g., 
utilities or railroads) the case for na- 


tiona ation strong (possibilities of 
state regulation are considered only to 
I 1 *d) 
F » state should to 
- nu in i 1 al 
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> * * 


IF MEADE’S PROGRAM is liberal 
sociali then we must call Lionel 
Robbins a liberal socialist too, though 


this v tun those who know only his 
economic philosophy of the 1930's. Of 
course Robbins is more skeptical than 
Meade about definjng and remedying 


social and human wastes of competi- 


conomic Planning 


tion. And he would certainly disagre 
with M ie on foreign trade 
Yet, you can hardly deny the mark J 
M. Keynes left on this 
policy views have so 


polic y. 


man whose 
often been 
grouped with those of die-hard liberals 
like Hayek and von Mises. For the 
new Robbins, as for Meade, competi- 
tive wage-price adjustments and cen- 
tral bank policy alone will never bring 
ali resources into use; state taxes and 
spending must insure adequate de- 
mand. To be sure, the authors differ 
on exactly how much demand is ad- 
equate. But here essentially is a modi- 
fied Keynesianism with perhaps greater 
concern than most Keynesians over the 
cost-price structure. 


It is quite clear, nonetheless, that 
except for these proposals on total de- 
mand, the Britishers outline domestic 
policies remarkably close in spirit to 
those of American liberals like Henry 
Simons. A typical argument is that 
extreme duress of particular economic 
groups can be remedied mere equitably 
and efficiently by modifying their in- 


comes directly, than by falsifying the 


pri ecel\ 

Fo exa )] t liberal socialist 
wou fe to ype with probler 
lik t Tek fluctuation 
fa: me, and food shortage b 
d " allowances rathe thar 
by Im wages, parity prices o1 
f : psid Food subsidis to take 
or ticized first, because they 
benefit t ri ind poor althoug! 
their objective to bring an adequate 
diet within the reach of lower income 
groups; second, because they prevent 
relative prices from reflecting the rela 
tive scarcity of food and so lead to 
waste. Free prices, of course, would 


spiral, but commensurate allowances 


will give families their original diet if 


they c se to spend the whole allow- 
ance on food. The crucial point is that 
when they do so they are painfully 
awat f the other purchases they must 


forego. Hence—less food waste. 
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of the lack of co ve evidence 
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distributions and total spending. How- 
ever it gives an air of incompleteness 
to the argument I how em- 
barrassing it is for Keynesians to con- 
sider the inflationary effects of redi 
tributive measure na world of full 
employment. But the problem of full 


employment without inflation is not 


separate and distinct from the problem 
redistribution or the cost- 
And it is 


three policies that the 


of income 


price structure. in failing to 


integrate their 
authors are most open to 
Meade, to be sure, tries 


siders the 


criticism. 
when he con- 
union’s impact on costs, in- 
come distribution and total employ- 


ment, 


Now it is very neat to say first worry 
about total spending, then inco: iiss 
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Four Men and Three Countries 


PUSHKIN: HIS LIFE AND TIMES. By Henri Troyat. Pantheon Books. 
508 pp. $5.00. 

THE BORZOI TURGENEYV. Newly translated by Harry Stevens. Alfred 
A. Knopf. 801 pp. $4.95. 

BISMARCK AND THE CREATION OF THE SECOND REICH. By F. 
Darmstaedter. The British Book Center, 122 East 55th St., N. Y. C. 
426 pp. $4.75. 

CHARLES DICKENS AND EARLY VICTORIAN ENGLAND. By R. J. 
Cruikshank. Chanticleer Press. 308 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by HANS KOHN 


USHKIN, BISMARCK AND DICKENS, though two were creative 
writers and one a statesman, can all three be regarded as representa- 
tives of their countries and their times. Three new books offer us a 
broad picture of nineteenth century Russia, Germany and Britain viewed 
in the lives and works of these three men who were loved and honored by 
their countrymen and truly regarded by them as representative. Of the 


three books, that by Henri Troyat, a 
French writer of Russian origin, em- 
phasizes the life of his hero more than 
his work. The picture of a dissolute 
aristocratic societv around its most 
dissolute man of genius may attract 
many readers and this attraction may 
be enhanced by the sentimentality of 
the style. But though the description of 
Russian high society is authentic, it 
loses itself in too many details, entirels 
unessential to comprehension of what 
really matters in Pushkin, his work. 
Pushkin is depicted as what he was. 
a sensualist, unbridled petticoat-chaser. 
who ultimately married a beautiful but 
silly sensual woman. There is very little 
of greatness or true tragedy in their 
lives, and the author makes the most 
of the amorous scandals in the society 
in which the two moved. Perhaps it 
is unjust to judge the book by the 
English edition. The French original. 
we are told in the introductory note, 
contains a detailed critical discussion 
und an extensive bibliography dealing 
with Pushkin’s works. The American 
edition even lacks an index. It seems 
definitely intended as a popular book 
for popular consumption. There are 
interspersed some very good transla- 
tions of Pushkin’s verse by Babette 


Deuisch. They will whet the appetite 
of the reader for more of Pushkin’s 
work, and less of the court society ot 
his time 


Naturally, it is easier to introduce 
prose writers in translation than great 
poets. Dostoevsky and Tolstoy are rela- 
tively easy to translate. Turgenev offers 
greater difficulties, because he has 
stronger lyric touch fraught with feel- 
ing He is perhaps less known in 
America than he deserves to be. A new 
and excellent edition, with a concise 
introduction by Avrahm Yarmolinsks 
which succeeds in communicating es- 
sential insights into Turgenev’s work 
in fourteen pages, will therefore be 
most welcome Turgenev was, above 
all, an artist, the least doctrinaire of 
men the introduction rightly state 
with whom the rights of the individual 
runt Yet he vould not 
have been a Russian of his time, the 


object of my obsery on He lacl 
the depth and tragic vision of Dost 
evsky, the breadth of Tolstoy, but 

will reveal himself more easily to the 
Western reader and envelop him b 


a peculiarly Russian and yet generall; 
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human elegiac charm. The new Borzoi 
Turgenev contains four of the best- 
known novels of Turgenev (the omis- 
sion of a fifth one, Virgin Soil, is to be 
regretted, for more than any other of 
his novels it has bearings upon recent 
developments in Russia), and three less 
well-known and very characteristic long 
stories of the kind which the Germans 
call Novelle. 


x 


HENRI TROYAT’S study of Russia 
in the first third of the 19th century 
presented the courts of Alexander I and 
of Nicholas I, a period devoid of any 
great Russian statesman or political 
thinker. It was a court of nonentities, 
among whom Pushkin excelled neither 
by his life nor by his thought but purely 
by the inexplicable genius of his poetic 
imagination. Different was the situation 
in Germany in the second third of the 
century. There Bismarck, not only by 
his work but also by his life, emerged 
in such a way that his first English 
biographer Charles Lowe, who pub- 
lished his two volumes thirteen years 
before Bismarck’s death, could call him 
the greatest man of the age. Today. 
sixty-five vears later, this judgment 
needs revision. The poet’s work stands, 
still growing, more than a century after 


his death; the statesman’s work, in 
which his greatness expressed itself, 
lies completely shattered only fifty-five 
years, half a century, after the states- 
man left the stage of active life. 

For the sake of a better understand- 
ing of history, and of the future of Ger- 
many, there is an urgent need for the 
reappraisal of Bismarck’s work. Such 
an attempt has been made by two Ger- 
man historians living in exile, and 
though both are not historians by pro- 
fession but men of legal training, their 
books represent the best fruit of true 
scholarship. Erich Eyck published in 
German (in Switzerland) during World 
War II a three-volume edition of Bis- 
marck’s life and work, which is not 
available to readers in English. For- 
tunately, a work of smaller size and 
more limited scope, yet as sound in 
scholarship and above all as penetrating 
in insight, is offered to English readers 
in Darmstaedter’s thoughtful study of 
Bismarck’s life up to the fateful year 
when the Second Reich was created 
by him, as the result of the Franco- 
Prussian War. In sober and dispas- 
sionate language, backed at every step 
by detailed discussion of the facts, the 
author makes it clear that the funda- 
mental reason for the catastrophic 
policies of Germany under Wilhelm II 
and Hitler must be sought in the per- 
sonality of Bismarck and in the way 
in which he created German unity. The 
book is perhaps too dense in its style 
to make easy or enjoyable reading. Yet 
in spite of this minor shortcoming it 
should become one of the central texts 
read in college courses on modern Euro- 
pean and German history. 

« % a 


A DIFFERENT WORLD from dis- 
solute Russian court society and somber 
Prussian military aristocracy, is pre- 
sented in Cruikshank’s picture of early 
Victorian England (from 1837 to 1870), 
which is here analysed around the 
well-known figures from Charles Dick- 
ens’ novels. In 1837, when Victoria 
became Queen, the twenty-five year old 





- Two of a Kind 


LAUREL. -By Alice Fellows. Harcourt- 
Brace & Co. 309 pp. $3.00. 
I, MY ANCESTOR. By Nancy Wilson 
Ross. 393 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by 
JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


Herne are two novels that are not 
worth reading. Laurel passes for a psy- 
chological study of a young girl in the 
modern South who allows herself, wil- 
fully, to be victimized by the tradition 
of the old South. The book is written 
in the first person singular which is a 
ruinous mistake in this case. Since the 
heroine and narrator is obsessed to the 


point ol paranoia, the novelist has ‘th: 


responsibilit once have chosen the 
estrictions of first person singular, to 
p nt tl entire action of the novel 
througn t distortion of the na Ator’ 
pe malit Miss Fellows shirks thi 
task | ing her protagonist insight 
it tl iprobable and uncon- 
vinein The result that the novel 
bl a suspense story in a slick 
I iZu But it fail on thi level 
too, because the autho: £lves away all 
her suspense values in the first page 
ind the reader has little desire to find 
out what happens next or why it 
happens. The style is simple and would 
do for a better book, and there are a 


few subsidiary characters that are suffi- 
ciently enacted to indicate that Miss 
Fellows has some talent 
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I, My Ancestor, is written with 
greater competence than Laurel and 
with a dishonesty to self—the author’s 
self—that is appalling. Here is a novel 
that purports to be about the search 
for insight into reality of a city man. 
The hero is a story editor for a motion 
picture studio; he has a nervous break- 
down, is psychoanalyzed, seeks out his 
recluse-father and returns to life. The 
narrative proceeds on a pseudo-philo- 
sophical level that is meant to repre- 
sent an in-turning of intellect, a self- 
examination and, finally, a synthesis, a 
new reality. The supporting characters 
include an anthropologist, an Indian, 
an abstract painter and a metaphysical 
burglar. The ideas with which Miss 
Ross deals are part of the equipment 
of any graduate student in the humani- 
ties; the experience she writes from 
remains inscrutable to me since at no 
point during the length of her novel did 
I experience anything I had not once, 
or ten times, known before. 

It takes more than introspection and 
the technical skills of a magazine write1 
to form an experience that is in some 
way valuable. When the subject -mat- 
ter is as comprehensive as it is in I, My 
Ancestor—no less than the problem of 
how a single man can be good unto 
himself and others in a world intent on 
self-destruction in the midst of con- 
flicting values—to attempt to accom- 
plish so much with so little is in itself 
a kind of suicide. 

I have the feeling that in another 
time both Miss Fellows and Miss Ross 
would not be trying to write serious 
novels. 


Dickens published his Pickwick, which 
made him instanteously famous; in 1870 
when he died, Gladstone headed one of 
the greatest liberal cabinets in world 
history, and Bismarck founded the rep- 
resentative Conservative empire. 

In this period a new class emerged 
into the limelight, the lower middle 
class, which lay between the proletariat 
and the commercial and professional 
middle class. It was radical but it was 
not revolutionary. It had a strong sense 
of property and was intensely respecta- 
ble, conventional and faithful to certain 
simple standards of conduct. Dickens, 
who came himself from this class, en- 
dowed this rather unpoetical people 
with the gift of his own poetry, and 
wrote their saga. Mr. Cruikshank writes 
neither a study of Dickens nor a history 
of his times. He is a journalist, but he 
has studied Dickens and Victorian Eng- 
land with great intensity and devotion, 
and he has produced a typically English 
book written without any pretense of 
scholarship and yet based on an infinite 
care and research, with great charm 
and yet without levity, which, with its 
many excellent illustrations of the 
period, will delight and at the same 
time seriously instruct many readers 
Dickens often, like Bernard Shaw to- 
day, shows only part of the picture, 
viewing it in a fierce but distorting 
perspective. That Britain was able to 
weather the many storms which threat- 
ened her in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century was due to the new 
sense of public service so characteristic 
of the best Victorian traditions. While 
in other lands creative and devotional 
faculties were absorbed by arts and 
religion, they were enlisted in nine- 
teenth century Britain in national af- 
fairs. A great part of the old puritan 
sense of duty and obligation  sur- 
vived in Victorian England and found, 
mingled with a semi-Roman attitude, 
an expression in the political and 
parliamentary genius of the day. That 
is the reason that Frederick Engel’s 
prophecy, voiced in 1844, came to 
naught. “It is too late for a peaceful 
solution,” he wrote then, discussing 
Britain’s social problems, “The classes 
are divided more and more sharply, the 
bitterness intensifies, the guerilla skir- 
mishes become concentrated in more 
important battles, and soon a slight im- 
pulse will suffice to set the avalanche 
in motion.” One hundred years later, 
nothing of that kind has happened, and 
nothing seems imminent. The structure 
reared by the early Victorians proved 
infinitely more durable than the proud 
edifice hewn by Bismarck. “The in- 
herent political genius of the British 
people refused to accept the notion that 
the industrial revolution had let loose 
forces too powerful for it to master.” 
In 1830 Britain seemed physically and 
morally bankrupt. The following forty 
years set the energies of the people free 
restored its faith in itself and set loose 
a flow of creative ideas. 

The Victorian Age had great short- 
comings. It lacked charm, it abounded 
in snobbery. To the bright young people 
of the 1920’s it seemed shoddy and 
pompous. But it had great courage, 
great energy, and great kindness of 
heart, so sorely lacking in the- period 
between the two World Wars with all 
that period’s refined taste. And the 
Victorian Age produced its own critics, 
out of its own midst, Dickens, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Morris and Arnold, and it did 
not stone them but respected and 
crowned them. For it was an age which 
in its own way sought sincerely for 
improvement and had a deep sense of 
responsibility for one’s neigbor. Of this 
age Mr. Cruikshank has drawn a rich 
and convincing portrayal, in which the 
common people in their everyday lives 
and thoughts come fully to life. 
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TALK 
ABOUT 


your 


URASS 
ROOTS 


Those of THE NEW LEADER are 
sunk deep in the warm hearts of 
men and women to whom love 
of country mean many things. 
Among these things is complete 
faith in the principles we have 
fought to defend for more than 
a quarter of a century. 


Knowing of your incomparable 
loyalty, we do not hesitate to 
come to you in our hour of need, 
for we know you will not fail us. 
THE NEW LEADER must convert 
its format to that of a magazine 
if it is to survive. This is not a 
matter of choice, but the con- 
sidered judgement of experts in 
the publishing field. However, 
such a step cannot be taken with- 
out your full and warm-hearted 
support, and that is what we 
have been trying to tell you 
in the “OPERATION SURVIVAL” 
series. 


Once again, we plead, the situ- 
ation is serious. If you have not 
yet sent in your contribution, do 
so at once. 


Operation Survival: 6 


East, West, North, and South—from every section of the 
country, from every point on the map—our readers take 
time from their labors to express their feelings about THE 


NEW LEADER. 


This is what they wrote 


Here is another happy voice at 
your proposed change-over to 
magazine format. This is the 
first time I have written to you 
to tell you how important your 
too-little-known paper is to me 
in my teaching, speaking and 
radio work. 
Anthony Giles Webster O.F.M. 
New York 


In my humble opinion, the 
voice of THE NEW LEADER 
is the clearest and most sorely 
needed to help clarify the 
thinking of confused and be- 
wildered liberals, of whom 
there are, tragically, so many. 
A. J. Hoskins 

Kansas 


Read of your publication yes- 
terday in Burnham’s new book. 
Bought a copy at a Hollywood 
Blvd. newsstand, and am send- 
ing check at once. Keep up 
the good work. 

R. B. North 

California 


I am only too happy to make 
my small contribution to Oper- 
ation Survival THE NEW 
LEADER to me represents a 
vital factor in the furthering 
of enlightened liberalism and 
the survival of our free society. 
Let us hope that THE NEW 
LEADER MAGAZINE will 
meet with even greater suc- 
cess, the challenge of this new 
publication field. 

A. Smithline 


Brooklyn 


Gentlemen: 


find my contribution of $ 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


I want to join "OPERATION SURVIVAL.” 


It is a genuine thrill and per- 
sonal pleasure for me to watch 
THE NEW LEADER don its 
first pair of long pants, in be- 
coming a magazine. As a reader 
of more than twenty-five years 
standing, I think it proper for 
me to say: “Now, watch our 
smoke!” Enclosed is my check 

for Operation Survival. 
Leslie P. Hamilton 
Washington 


I believe that the new venture 
is a wise one. The magazine 
format should give THE NEW 
LEADER a much wider circu- 


lation. Abe Belsky 
Waist and Shirtmakers Union 
Philadelphia 


Enclosed you will find my con- 
tribution toward THE NEW 
LEADER MAGAZINE. I would 
like to give more but am 77 
years old and live on a pension. 
While I live I'd like to give 
what I can afford to our paper. 
Wishing THE NEW LEADER 
MAGAZINE every success, 
Francis J. Harvey 
New Jersey 


There are periods each week 
when my American history 
pupils are encouraged to browse 
on my small collection of books 
and journals from America. I 
can tell you that THE NEW 
LEADER is avidly read by all. 

John Usborne 


England 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Enclosed you will 
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The Quislings and the Hisslings 


(Continued from Page Seven) 

of the new party line for fellow 
travelers—he remained highly hopeful 
and cheerful: “There are immense re- 
serves of idealism in the American 
people. They have not been tapped or 
channeled. They are today running 
tragically to waste. We have today the 
broadest base in our history for a cam- 
paign against primitivism and _stu- 
pidity.” In other words he described 
the human raw material available to- 
day in America for a campaign of 
appeasement. 

Here we have the new Wallace- 
Lerner line, the strategic blueprint to 
win American public opinion over to 


ANTI-CLIMAX 
DEPARTMENT 


Don’t Wait for the 
H-BOMB 
All humanity may perish in an- 
other war. This terrible warning of 
the atomic scientists means that we 
must start action right now or meet 





our doom. 

What can a single individual do? 
You can either fight or lie down. 
If you fight there’s every chance of 
success. To fight means to spread 
the message of socialism. It means 
joining in the great cause of build- 
ing a new world of peace and bound- 


less prosperity, a secure world of 

love and hope, the decent world a 

human being was born to live in. 
The first step is an easy one. Be- 


gin reading the Militant every week. 
—The Miltant, March 27, 1950. 











unwitting support of Communist con- 
quest. The Communist Fifth Column 
has to separate itself outwardly to a 
high degree from the Sixth Column of 
“non-Communist progressives,” and 
completely from the fellow traveling 
commandos with the “anti-Communist” 
falsies. Without the benefit of front 
organizations, the Wallace-Lerner parti- 
sans must “tap the immense reserves 
of idealism” of the American public 
until the tapped and trapped innocents 
can be used as unwitting saboteurs of 
the cause in which they believe, as 
helpful auxiliaries of the tyranny 
against which they stand. 

The new fellow traveler poses as an 
anti-totalitarian so he can tap the re- 
serves, anxieties, feelings of true anti- 
totalitarianism, channel them into his 
political direction, and exploit them 
finally for the Soviet cause. Like his 
counterpart in the Thirties and Forties 
he serves as transmission belt from the 
artful hidden planners of conquest to 
the masses of sensitive, morally mih- 
tant Americans. Like the old style 
fellow traveler, he perverts aims noble 
in themselves until he has turned them 
into vehicles of the Soviet interest. 

Now, as then, many liberals are 
rather shocked if the fellow travelers 
are exposed. Eager to accept the fellow 
travelers as their friends, they seem 
more afraid of being called names such 
as red-baiters, witch-hunters, mono- 
maniacs or fascists than of eventually 
being subdued by Moscow. But unlike 
the old-style fellow-travelers, they stay 
away from mass organizations, and 
work on their own among church, 
peace and women’s groups. 

There were very few pro-Nazis in 





. This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 
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Don’t punish yourself 


with harsh laxatives. Get 


pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children ! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice! Still 
only 10¢. Economy size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 
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NEW LEADER READERS are cordially invited to the 


A5th Anniversary Luncheon 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1950, 12:30 P. M. — HOTEL COMMODORE, N. Y. 


Subject: ‘“FREEDOM AND THE WELFARE STATE” 


Speakers: SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN, GEORGE MEANY 
Secretary-Treasurer, A.F.L.; WALTER P. REUTHER, Pres., UA.W..- 
C.1.0.: HARRY W. LAIDLER: NATHANIEL M. MINKOFF, Chairman 


Also Morning and Afternoon Round Table Discussions participated in by 

Charles Abrams, Murray Baron, Eveline M. Burns, Israel Feinberg, Murray 

Gross, Donald Harrington, Louis Hollander, Bryn J. Hovde, A. Philip Randolph, 

John Roche, Toni Sender, Clarence Senior, Corley Smith, Sterling Spero 
Mark Starr, Norraan Thomas, Gertrude Williams. 


Luncheon Tickets, $5.00; Round Tables, 50¢ each. 
Make Reservations at once with 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, 112 East 19th St., New York 3 





Franee before the war. The large 
yaajority of French then were as anti- 
Nazi as the large majority of us are 
anti-Communist. Yet all the arguments: 
used here and today by the secret 
shock troops of submission to Moseow 
were used then by the secret shock- 
troops of submission. to Hitler, and 
were repeated. by their innocent fol- 
lowers: they apealed to pacifism, they 
promised higher profits and wages, they 
adveeated democracy expanded at 
home instead of anti-crusades, all this 
as the right way to resist the Nazis. 


And they too said that people should be 
more afraid of poison gas than Brown 
Shirts, that only Big Business and Ger- 
man refugees hindered an understand- 
ing with Hitler, that no Frenchman 
should ever “die for Danzig.” 

The French will to resist Hitler was 
broken before his army invaded the 
country. The ways in which the 
Quislings worked before 1939 weirdly 
resemble those of our present day 
Hisslings. The successful subversion of 
a few is not possible without the previ- 
ous perversion of many. 





SDF 


NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station 
WEVD, Sunday, April 9th, 9:30 to 1 
p.m. Topic: “Leon Blum, His Life and 
Work.” Speakers: Gerhart Seger, Al- 
gernon Lee, August Claessens... . 
Joint May Day Celebration, Monday, 
May st, in Webster Hall. Co-Chairmen: 
Luigi Antonini, Abraham Miller, Na- 
thaniel M. Minkoff, Joseph Baskin. At 
the conference held on April Ist, an 
arrangements committee was elected 
consisting of representatives of the 
S.D.F., J.S.V., S.P., W.C., Youth Groups 
of S.D.F. and-.S.P., W.D.L. and several 
trade unions. ... August Claessens 


News 


speaks on “President Truman’s Point 
Four Program,” Tuesday, April 11th, 
9 p. m., at the Upper West Side Branch 
meeting to be held at Dr. Harry Mish- 
num’s, 35 West 92nd St., New York.... 
August Claessens East Bronx Branch: 
Meeting will be held on Monday, April 
10th, 8:30 p. m., at 862 East Tremont 
Avenue, Bronx. ... August Claessens 
speaks at the Bensonhurst Branch, 
6416 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn, April 
14th, 9 p. m.; at the W. C. Branch 80, 
175 East Broadway, Sunday, April 9th, 
3 p.m. ... Amalgamated Cooperative 
Houses Branch: Meeting, April 14th, 
&:30 p. m., in the Old Tea Room. 





will soon be available in a re- 
vised edition, brought right up 
to date. Due to the tremendous 
demand for this pamphiet in 
which Stephen Naft uses the 
Socratic method to debunk and 
embarass the Communists, we 
have prepared a 


THIRD EDITION 
25 CENTS A COPY 


Coming Soon! New! Revised! 
Stephen Naft’s pamphlet 


Questions for Communists 





THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $........ for 


. copies of Stephen Naft’s pamphlet 
“Answer Please! Questions for Com- 


” 


munists. 
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For his devoted service 
of over forty years to 
the cause of Labor and 
Social Democracy. 


HOTEL COMMODORE 


A TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
Tendered to 


AUGUST CLAESSENS 


On his Sixty-fifth Birthday 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 22nd 
Dinner Tickets $10.00. 
* 


Please make checks payable to JOSEPH TUVIM, Treasurer, Claessens 
Testimonial Committee—7 East 15th St., New York 3—Tel.: AL 4-2620. 


. NEW YORK 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


a deposi! of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposi! is returnable whenever a member withdraws, 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Télephone: REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet No. L.-62 
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' (Continued from Page One) 
but represented a fairly clear liberal- 
“conservative breakdown.’ Maverick Re- 
ublicans like Senators Aiken, Ives, 
_Morse and Smith (of New Jersey) voted 
(against the bill along with Fair Deal 


“stalwarts like Lehman, Humphrey, 
Benton, Graham, Kefauver and Doug- 
las. (The latter was especially out- 
standing for his brilliant speeches pul- 
~verizing the logic of the bill’s propo- 
nents.) On the other hand, most South- 
ern and Southwestern Democrats voted 
with Northern GOP leaders like Taft, 
Bricker, Capehart, Wherry and Mc- 
Carthy in favor of the multi-billion- 
dollar gas steal. 


THE KERR-THOMAS BILL'S sup- 





}porters maintain that the price of gas 
Tsold to pipelines will not rise much 
+ because it is contracted for years ahead 
‘_-some of it for the life of the field 
But the magazine, Chemical — 
¢ing. reported in April 1949 that, where 
£ >‘price of gas at the cath ioe to 


range eae three and four cents per 
“1.000 cubic feet in Texas, Louisiana and 
~Oklahoma, today it is between eight 
and ten cents. Secondly, owners of 
large Texas reserves who have been 
‘withholding gas from the market in 
expectation of price increases will now 
f be able to sell to pipelines without fear 
of government regulation, and their 
natural inclination will be to try to ob- 
tain the highest prices possible, which 
‘will in turn force up prices throughout 
the industry. Finally, while much of 
"the gas sold in interstate commerce is 
under long-term contracts rang 
ying up to 20 years, most contracts con- 
tain clauses permitting automatic in- 
creases throughout the period of the 
®contract and also require the re-nego- 


[soi 





Natural Gas 


tiation of contract prices at the end of 
the second or third five-year period. 
The claim that precarious conditions 
and unpredictable circumstances sur- 
rounding gas production make regula- 
tion impossible, and: that fear of reg- 
ulation will discourage exploration and 
expansion, is contradicted by the actual 
experience of that section of the indus- 
try already regulated, namely, the 51 
pipeline producers. True, complicated 
questions can arise when interstate 
sales of gas to the pipelines for resale 
are regulated, while sales of oil which 
may be extracted from the same well 
are not regulated. But the FPC has 
had twelve years of experience in reg- 
ulating successfully the problems of 
the pipeline producers, which are more 
ene x than those of the non- 


portin Z producers 
* * * 
TO UNDERSTAND how the price 


rise will come abouf, it is necessary 
to remember that gas is transported 
from the fields through pipelines across 
the country. Now if a given field de- 
cides to raise prices for gas sold to the 
pipelines, the pipeline company must 
pay the increase or tear out its line and 
lay it to another field. That, however, 
would be very uneconomical, for the 
laying of a pipeline is an expensive 
undertaking (and, in any case, the cost 
of a new one would sooner or later be 
passed on to the consumer). Once lines 
are laid to a given field, the bargaining 
power of the pipeline company is vir- 
tually non-existent. For this reason, 
the selling of gas is monopolistic, and 
the primary producers have both the 
pipeline producers—and the consumers 
—over a barrel. 

hrs one of his extraordinarily clear 

nd forthright speeches before the Sen 


ate on the Kerr-Thomas bill, Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois declared: 
“Natural gas is basically dissim- 
ilar to coal, oil, copper and other raw 
materials since all elements in the 
industry, from the producers and 
gatherers through the pipeline com- 
panies to the distributors to the ulti- 
mate consumers, are bound irretriev- 
ably and organically to each other by 
the pipelines and mains which carry 
the gas, and which effectively pre- 
vent anyone along the way from dis- 
engaging himself and getting his sup- 
plies elsewhere. If a producer of coal 
or fuel oil raises his price, a buyer 
can have trucks or railroads haul 
his supplies from another producer 
which charges a lower price. Thus 
competition is feasible in the case of 
coal or fuel oil. But gas can be eco- 
nomically transported only through 
Pipelines, and if a gas producer raises 
his price, the expense of tearing up 
a pipeline and laying a new one pre- 
vents a buyer from taking advantage 
of a lower price in a different field. 
The transportation of gas is therefore 
im its nature monopolistic and not 
competitive.” 


* * . 

SENATOR DOUGLAS then 
these questions: 

“Should the field price of natural 
gas going into the interstate pipelines 
be allowed to rise to the full extent of 
what the domestic and industrial mar- 
kets for gas will bear—thus permitting 
the owners of the reserves to pocket 
virtually all the differential advan- 
tages in cost which gas possesses in 
comparison with coal or fuel oil?” 

Answering in the negative, Senator 
Douglas pointed out that gas costs were 
only half those of coal and one-third 
those of fuel oil, and that if gas prices 
to the level of oil prices the gas 
companies would automatically make 
an extra half billion dollars per year. 

“Or,” the Senator continued, “should 
the field price of natural gas sold in 
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interstate commerce be subject to reg- 
ulation which, while yielding an ade- 
quate return on the legitimate amounts 
invested, would give the consumers 
the benefits which the use of gas brings 
in excess of these legitimate costs and 
returns. .. .? If we believe that the 
producers of gas should be allowed to 
charge whatever the traffic will bear, 
we should vote for the Kerr-Thomas 
bill. If we believe that gas is a utility, 
we should vote against it and give a 
mandate to the Federal Power Com- 
mission to regulate the field prices of 
gas for interstate commerce subject, of 
course, to review by the courts.” 
Senator Douglas supported his argu- 
ment by quoting from Section I of the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938, which says, 
in part, that “. .. the business of trans- 
porting and selling naturé 
mate distribution to the public 
affected with a public interest, and that 
Federal regulation ... is neces 
the public interest.” 


al gas for ulti- 


* * 


REP. ROBERT CROSSER, C 
of the House Interstate Con 
Committee, put the issue on a moral- 
political basis when he told the House 

“The bounty of the Creator is being 
grabbed for a privileged few. The 
wrath of the American people will rise 
and plague those responsible for this 
legislation.” : 

President Truman himself will de- 
termine, to a large extent, how the 
people’s wrath will be expressed. If 
he signs the Kerr-Thomas bill, the peo- 
ple may very well turn on him, his 
Administration and the Democratic 
party, with grave consequences for all 
three this November. But if the Presi- 
dent vetos the bill, which his own lib- 
eral supporters have been demanding, 
then he could lead a successful cam- 
paign to defeat the gas legislators of 
both major parties. 








AND THE REDHEAD” AT 
CAPITOL ON FRIDAY 
The Capitol 
CECIL B. DeMILLE’S three previews of its Easter at- 
MGM’s “The Reformer 
the Redhead,” 


traction, 


April 7, 


in addition to the regular “Love Happy,” starring the Marx tre parties to do so through 
screen and in-person shows. Brothers. ; Bernard Feinman, Manager || 
“The Reformer and the Red-| Marking the first appearance|{ of the NEW LEADER THE- 


head” marks the first appearance} together of Groucho, 
together 


on the sereen of June} Harpo in four years, ‘Love Happy’ 
Allyson 


and Dick Powell (Mr. 
and Mrs. Powell) since their mar-| Lester Cowan for United Artists. 
The picture is the story} David Miller directed and Ann 
of a zoo-keeper’s daughter and a 
crusading lawyer who vanquish 
both growling animals and bel- 
lowing politicians. 
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COMEDY AT CRITERION 
The Criterion Theatre presents 
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in A New Musicol Play 


South Pacific 
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Written, Directed and Produced 
by CHARLES CHAPLIN 
Released thru United Artists 





“SPELLBINDING” —Garland, Journal American 
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States Wrongs 


HILE THE REST OF THE COUNTRY 

W vrepares to hold an election next No- 

vember, South Carolina proposes to rush 

its decision into history by July 11. They don't 

call it an election down there, but a “primary” 

however, it’s the same thing because, in one- 

party land, South Carolina Democrats suffer no 
competition during formal elections. 

Things are scheuled follows: 
On July 11 the South Carolina Legislature is 
scheduled to make effective a new bill placing 
literacy and property restrictions upon Negro 
voters, in an attempt to make it impossible for 
them to participate in the primaries. This is 
being done against the opposition of so-called 
pro-Truman Democrats like Senator Olin D. 
Johnston, who want the effective date on Negro 
disfranchisement postponed to September. 
thereby permitting Negroes to vote this year 
but not in the subsequent 1952 elections. 

First thing to note is that the new bill flouts 
two Federal Court decisions. One, made in 1944, 
declared the “white primary” unconstitutional 
and said that Negroes could vote in the pri- 
maries of any duly constituted political party 
(meaning, the Democrats). The other, handed 
down by Federal Judge J. Waties Waring in 
1948, forbade the Democrats from hiding behind 
the subterfuge of calling themselves a “private 
club” in order to circumvent the 1944 ruling. 

Next thing to observe is that South Carolina 
is not represented on the Democratic National 
Committee (and, for all we know, may have 
also seceded from the Union again by the time 
this appears), and there is a battle raging be- 
tween States Righters and Trumanites over this 
issue. At stake is Senator Johnston’s seat. 

The Senator, whose functions are crippled by 
bad relations with the Administration, wants 
his state read back into the party and in ask- 
ing for a delay on the proposal to disfranchise 
Negroes, is covertly seeking Negro support for 
his re-election. Gov. J. Strom Thurmond, Dixie- 
crat Presidential candidate in 1948, heads the 
diehard States Righters who insist on prohibit- 
ing Negroes from voting this year, and is 
hellbent on undermining President Truman’s 
chances of succeeding himself. In the hope of 
going to Washington to spearhead the 1952 
Dixiecrat campaign, Thurmond plans to contest 
Senator Johnston for his seat. 

The most sordid footnote to this tale of South- 
ern subversion concerns former Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes. Mr. Byrnes has lately 
taken to denouncing Harry S. Truman as a 
totalitarian-minded statist who wants to make 
the U.S.A. a satrapy under Joe Stalin. Mr. 
Byrnes is running for Governor of South Caro- 
lina in the hope of cashing in on the new GOP 
slogan, “Liberty versus Socialism.” But Mr. 
Byrnes, as of now, has not uttered a single pro- 
test against the crude attempts of the Thur- 
mond bloc to deprive nearly half the people 
of his state of the most precious freedom of all 
—the right to vote. 
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The Congress of Vienna 





HAVE JUST READ A BOOK which ap- 

peared several years ago, Harold Nicolson’s 

The Congress of Vienna (Harcourt, Brace). 
This work possesses the qualities that make 
Nicolson, for my money, the best writer of 
feuilletons in the world. As soon as my copy 
of the London Spectator arrives I look eagerly 
for Nicolson’s contribution, “Marginal Com- 
ment,” and I am very seldom 
disappointed. 

Along with a background 
of long diplomatic experi- 
ence, Nicolson possesses a 
fastidious sense for the pre- 
cise meaning of words, a rich 
store of literary and histor- 
ical erudition, a style at once 
pleasing and stately, spiced 
as it is with a keen and 
shrewd sense of humor. 
Whether he is discussing his agonizing etiquette 
problems in entertaining two jealous diplomats 
from a very minor power on the occasion of the 
funeral of King Edward VII, or poking high- 
brow fun at psychiatrists and anthropologists, 
or describing such a commonplace subject as 
getting lost in London because of the irregular 
numbering of houses, he seldon fails to con- 
struct a light essay that is both charming and 
diverting. 





To get back to The Congress of Vienna. The 
least reflective mind might well be impressed 
by the comparative tranquillity that followed 
the tremendous upheaval of the Napoleonic 
Wars and the failure to create real peace on the 
basis of Versailles or even to get to the stage 
of signing a peace treaty after World War II. 


ONE OF THE MOST OBVIOUS REASONS 
for the success of the post-Napoleonic peace- 
makers was their moderation. The first Peace 
of Paris, concluded on May 30, 1814, was by 
modern standards incredibly lenient. France 
was permitted to retain its boundaries of 1792, 
with a few additions . No indemnity was ex- 
acted, a point on which Nicolson offers the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“That they should have exacted no indem- 
nities or reparations from France may to our 
minds appear fantastic altruism; Lord Castle- 
reagh, although an admirable diplomatist, was 
not a financier; he preferred to cut his losses, 
and there are many economists today who 
would contend that in so doing he displayed 
wisdom.” 


The Congress of Vienna was concerned much 
more with settling differences among the Allies 
themselves than with dealing with France. Here 
there is, of course, an ironical parallel with 
modern times. The problem of writing peace 





GIVING HIM THE BIRD 

Senator Taft’s opposition to the proposal 
(to divide the Presidential electoral vote 
among the candidates in proportion to their 
popular votes) prompted Senator Lodge to 
remark that he was reminded of “the floogie 
bird, which flies backward and can only see 
where it has been.” 

—News Item. 


I’ve never seen a floogie bird, 
I've never scanned the air for one. 
I think it must be quite absurd, 
And really wouldn't care for one. 


I never sought the floogie bird. 
Nor advertised nor wrote for one, 
And this I know, from what I've heard: 
I'll never, never vote for one! 








Richard Armour. ———" 





By William Henry Chamberlin 








treaties with Germany and Japan is of no con- 
sequence compared with the difficulty, or the 
probable impossibility, of concluding peace be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Western world. 


The Congress was interrupted by the re- 
emergence of Napoleon. He was greeted en- 
thusiastically by the French people, and another 
war, decisively ended at Waterloo, was neces- 
sary. On this point, psychiatrists intent on prov- 
ing that the French were incurable aggressors 
because of the way they swaddled their babies 
and advocated a “hard peace,” could enjoy a 
field day. 

But what followed the Napoleonic flare-up 
was extremely mild. As Nicolson points out, 
France under the second Peace of Paris lost 
small segments of territory on the Belgian and 
Swiss frontiers, the fortresses of Saarlouis and 
Landau, and most of Savoy. An indemnity of 
700 million francs was exacted and France was 
required to support an army of occupation of 
150,000 men for five years. This army was re- 
duced to 30,000 after two years and withdrawn 
altogether after three years. 


* 


ALTHOUGH MOST of the Napoleonic Wars 
were fought pretty fai from France’s home 
grounds, and France was regarded as a chronic 
aggressor by Britain and most of the continental 
powers, no one seems to have thought of abol- 
ishing France as an independent state or crip- 
pling French industry and trade by punitive 
restrictions. 

Perhaps the ability to show moderation and 
foresight in a moment of victory was one rea- 
son why Europe enjoyed a century without a 
general war after the cycle of French revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic wars. Another point 
which emerges clearly from Nicolson’s nar- 
rative is the benefit of ‘plural and diffused 
power. When Russia and Prussia were too 
grasping at Vienna, Britain joined a coalition 
with Austria and its defeated enemy, France, 
to impose some bounds on the Russian ambition 
to seize the whole of Poland (how very sug- 
gestive of modern times!) and the Prussian 
desire to annex all Saxony. 


The statesmen at Vienna were no knights in 
shining armor. But we could learn some les- 
sons about the art of rational peacemaking from 
their example. There is no better guide to these 
lessons than Nicolson’s book, at once lively, 
thoughtful and erudite. 
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A Moscow Memory 


THE METROPOLITAN Opera Company de- 
serves congratulations on more than one count 
for including Moussorgsky’s Khovanchina in its 
repertory. This work is fully comparable in 
musical and dramatic values with the same 
composer’s Boris Goduno?, but is far less known 
outside Russia. The action takes place in the 
period before Peter the Great and the plot re- 
flects the struggle between the Old Believers, 
and their attachment to tradiional Russian 
customs, and the Western influences that were 
being felt. 

I never missed this opera when it was given 
in Moscow. I shall always remember it not 
only for the poignant beauty of the music and 
the passionate tension of the drama, but be- 
cause it was the occasion of the nearest thing 
to an organized protest I ever heard in the 
Soviet Union. One aria gives a vivid picture of 
the misery of the time and ends with an ardent 
prayer that God will send some savior who will 
not permit Russia to perish. There was invari- 
ably a burst of applause after that aria which 
was certainly not entirely inspired by. the 
music. And the people who applauded in the 
comparative safety of the darkened opera house 
were not thinking of Stalin as the desired savior. 
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